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LESSON IN LOGISTICS: 


Mrs. Brown learns why 
she must use Jess paper! 


we MRS. BROWN asked Grocer White why . 

he didn’t wrap her !oaf of bread in the usual 

paper bag, he gave her a mighty quick and im- 

portant answer. He told her how much our armed 

forces need every kind of paper to wrap the inva- 

sion ammunition, weapons, foods and medical 

supplies in. And Mrs. Brown, of course, was 

equally quick to see the importance of paper 

conservation not only at the store but in the 

home. Now she carries a market basket or shop- 

ping bag to save precious paper bags. Mrs. Brown tape ¢ 

tributed this maga-\2q 

is sure doing her duty. Are You? 
the War Advertising 4 

All the magazines in America, added together, USE Council. in cooperation 

only 5% of the nation’s paper supply. Yet, out of this with the War Produc- 

comparatively small amount, they are SAVING 450 mil- tion Board and the Of- 

lion pounds this year and RELEASING it for vital needs. —_fice of War Information, 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Baltimore, Maryland, Postoffice 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, 
Act of Congress of July If, 1894. 
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GOTTHILF HEINRICH SCHUBERT UND GOETHES 
“SELIGE SEHNSUCHT” 


In Gotthilf Heinrich Schuberts Ansichten von der Nachtseite 
der Naturwissenschaft (Dresden 1808) lesen wir auf Seite 69 die 
folgende Auferung: 


Es ist ein ewiges Naturgesetz, das so klar da liegt, daB es sich dem 
Geist des Menschen zuerst aufdringen miissen, da’ die vergingliche Form 
der Dinge untergeht, wenn ein neues, héheres Streben in ihnen erwacht, 
und da& nicht die Zeit, nicht die AuSenwelt, sondern die Psyche selber 
ihre Hiille zerstért, wenn die Schwingen eines neuen, freyeren Daseins sich 
in ihr entfalten. Ich habe in dem ersten Theil meiner schon angefiihrten 
Schrift [i.e. Ahndungen einer allgemeinen Geschichte des Lebens, 1806-20], 
da wo ich von einem scheinbaren Streben der Dinge nach ihrer eigenen 
Vernichtung gehandelt, in vielen Beyspielen gezeigt, da& gerade in der 
Gluth der seeligsten und am meisten erstrebten Augenblicke des Daseyns, 
dieses sich selber aufléset und zerstért. Es welkt die Blume sogleich, wenn 
der héchste Augenblick des Bliihens voriiber ist, und das bunte Insekt 
sucht in der einen Stunde der Liebe zugleich die seines Todes, und empfingt 
in dem Tempel der Hochzeit selber sein Grab. Ja es sind bey dem Menschen 
gerade die seeligsten und geistigsten Augenblicke des Lebens, fiir dieses 
selber die zerstérendsten, und wir finden éfters in dem héchsten und 
heiligsten Streben unsres Wesens, einen seeligen Untergang. . . . Jedoch 
ist jenes Streben nicht vergeblich gewesen, und eben die Gluth jener zer- 
stérenden Augenblicke, fiir die bisherige Form des Daseyns zu erhaben, 
erzeugt den Keim eines neuen héheren Lebens in der Asche des unterge- 
gangenen vorigen, und das Vergingliche wird, (beriihrt und verzehrt von 
dem Ewigen) aus diesem von neuem wieder verjiingt. ... Aus diesem 
Grunde sind jene héchsten Augenblicke zerstérend, weil ein neuaufgehendes 
hdheres Streben das alte verdriingt, weil von nun an die Empfanglichkeit 
fiir die Einfliisse des jetzigen Daseyns sich vermindert. 


Nach einer Beschreibung der Mysterien der Alteren Religionen, 
welche das Wiederaufleben des geliebten Geschiedenen, eine ewige 
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Wiedererneuerung aus dem Tode verherrlichen, schlieft dann das 
Kapitel mit diesen Worten: 

Wir halten die Weihe eines wahrhaft guten und heiligen Strebens, mit 
dem Leben nicht zu teuer bezahlt, und finden in dem Gelingen eines gitt- 
lichen Werkes, einen seeligen Untergang. Auf diese Weise pflegt ein kiihnes 
Gemiith mit der Flamme zu scherzen, welche es verzehrt, und es erkennet 
in seinem Untergange den Aufgang eines neuen, immer besseren Strebens, 
in dem Grabe die héhere Wiedergeburt unsres unverginglichen Sehnens. 


Beim ersten Lesen dieser Stelle kénnte man kaum umhin, sie 
fiir eine Erliuterung von Goethes “Seliger Sehnsucht” (West- 
dstlicher Divan, “ Buch des Singers”) zu halten, belehrte uns nicht 
das Datum des Buches, daf es sechs Jahre vor der Entstehung des 
Gedichtes erschienen ist. Jedenfalls besteht zwischen beiden eine 
iiberraschende Ahnlichkeit nach Sinn und Ausdruck. Dem héheren 
Streben bei Schubert entspricht die héhere Begattung bei Goethe, 
aber es ergeben sich auch die weiteren Parallelen: Kiihnes Gemiit— 
der Weise; Gluth der seeligsten und am meisten erstrebten Augen- 
blicke—Sehnen nach Flammentod; Streben nach Selbstvernich- 
tung—Stirb; Keim eines neueren Lebens, héhere Wiedergeburt— 
Werde. Ja, wenn Schubert davon spricht, wie Psyche ihre Hiille 
zerstort, “wenn die Schwingen eines neuen, freyeren Daseyns sich 
in ihr entfalten,” so klingt auch das Bild des Schmetterlings, des 
gelaufigen Symbols der Seele an, der bei Goethe freilich bereits der 
Chrysalide entschliipft ist.* 

Es stellt sich uns also die Frage, ob Goethe irgendwie durch 
Schuberts Buch zu seinem Gedichte angeregt worden ist. Dagegen 
ist in erster Linie einzuwenden, daS, wie Burdach in den Anmer- 
kungen zum Divan in der Jubiliumsausgabe nachweist, das Gleichnis 
vom Schmetterling, der aus Liebesbegier verbrennt, in Hammers 
Hafisiibersetzung und “ Die verliebte Miicke ” bei Saadi zu finden 
ist, und da& es eine Grundanschauung sufischer Mystik ist, daf 
“nur durch die Vereinigung mit dem goéttlichen Sein, durch das 
Eingehen in die Glut der gottlichen Liebe, durch freiwilliges Opfer 


1 An einer andern Stelle bei Schubert (S. 79) hei&t es: “ Hiermit verliert 
der Tod seine Schrecken, und es erscheint in ihm der Moment, wo jene 
hdheren Organe, jene héheren Krifte, die wir wihrend des Lebens verge- 
blich erstrebt haben, in uns durch die Flamme eines grofen Augenblicks 
erweckt werden. Alsdann wird der Psyche diese Hiille zu enge, es vergeht 
diese Form, damit eine neue, héhere aus ihr wiederkehre.” 
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des Leiblichen und asketische Durchflammung Rettung méglich 
ist” (Burdach). Dann aber ist auch, ebenfalls nach Burdach, der 
Romantik die kathartisch-mystische Idee vertraut, “da aus dem 
irdischen Tode Leben hervorgeht, die Idee der Sehnsucht nach 
dem Tode als dem Erldser von einem Leben, das ein Sterben ist, 
als dem Spender eines neuen Lebens, als der héchsten Liebesnacht, 
die alles irdische Liebesverlangen erfiillt und ausléscht.” 

Allen diesen Voraussetzungen zum Trotz bleibt der stairkere Ein- 
klang mit Schuberts sprachlicher Darstellung dieser Idee. 

Nun wissen wir aus Goethes Gesprichen, da8 er Schubert in 
Karlsbad 1807 kennen lernte und an dem jungen Mann warmen 
Anteil nahm, der ihm “seinen damals gefertigten zweiten Band 
seiner Afifinungen ” mitteilte.2 Am 21. Marz 1809 erwihnt Goethe 
Schuberts Deutungsversuch seines Marchens,’ und wahrend er noch 
am 8. December 1808 gegen Riemer bei Gelegenheit der Nachtsette 
der Naturwissenschaft und ihrer Heiligkeit auBert, daB “solche 
Naturen wie Schubert gleichsam die Mollténe der Natur ” seien, 
das Heilige sich aber auch in Dur-ténen ausspreche, sagt er zu 
Boisserée am 4. August 1815, also ein Jahr nach Entstehung des 
Gedichtes, gegen den modernen Mystizismus losziehend, die bitter- 
bésen Worte: “ Die Protestanten .. . fiihlen das Leere und wollen 
einen Mystizism machen, da ja gerade der Mystizism entstehen muB. 
Dummes, absurdes Volk, verstehen ja nicht einmal, wie denn die 
Messe geworden ist, und es ist gerade als kénne man eine Messe 
machen. So der G. H. von Schubert, der erbarmliche, mit seinem 
hiibschen Talent, hiibschen apercus usw. spielt nun mit dem Tode, 
sucht sein Heil in der Verwesung, da er freilich selbst schon halb 
verwest ist, und das heift, buchstiblich die Schwindsucht hat. Da 
mochte man des Teufels werden ; es ist aber gut, ich lasse sie machen, 
es geht zugrunde, und das ist recht.” 

Nehmen wir dazu die AufSerung Goethes am vorhergehenden Tage, 
so fallt ein klareres Licht auf den Nachtseiter: “ Alles ist Meta- 
morphose im Leben, bei den Pflanzen, bei den Tieren, bis zum 
Menschen und bei diesem auch. Je vollkommener, je weniger die 
Fahigkeit, aus einer Form in die andere tiberzugehen.—Ach Gott! 


*Siehe Biedermann: Goethes Gespréche (1909*) Bd. m unter 1132, 1144, 
1165, 1686. 

* Nachtseite 324, der Goetheforschung wenig bekannt, soda& Biedermann 
im Index sogar Schubert mit einem Fragezeichen versieht. 
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es ist so einfach und immer dasselbe, es ist wahrhaftig keine Kunst, 
unser Herr Gott zu sein, es gehért nur ein einziger Gedanke dazu, 
wenn die Schépfung da ist. Was vorher war, das geht mich nichts 
an.” Was vorher war und was nachher sein wird, geht indessen 
Schubert sehr viel an, denn sein Buch sucht zu zeigen, da8 der 
Mensch urspriinglich in viel engerer Verbindung mit dem Gottlichen 
gestanden, daB in der Tradition menschlichen Wissens noch Rudi- 
mente einer einstigen géttlichen Weisheit ahnungsreich fortleben, 
und daf dem Menschengeschlecht “jene heilige Unschuld und hohe 
Vollendung aller Kraite wiederkehren, welche es am Anfang seiner 
Geschichte verherrlichte, und jene gliickliche Nachwelt sich das 
durch ihr eigenes hohes Streben wieder erringen wird, was der 
Vorwelt ohne ihr Verdienst, von der Natur gegeben war” (S. 384). 

In diesem Sinne hatte Schubert bereits in der Nachtseite das 
Goethische Marchen gedeutet: Noch liegt “der ewige Tempel 
jenseits des grofen Stromes, welcher das Irdische von dem Uber- 
irdischen, die Welt des Materiellen von der Geisterwelt trennt;... 
noch pflegt die tiefe ewige Liebe in uns, jenes unsterbliche Sehnen, 
unter dem Bild der schénen Lilie, nur zu tédten, was sie ergriffen, 
sie, welche doch alles Leben aus dem Schoos der ewigen Nacht 
hervorgerufen. Aber siehe, schon ward die Stimme im Tempel ver- 
nommen, es ist an der Zeit. Die schéne griine Schlange—das klare 
SelbstbewuBtseyn, die Reflexion, jene, welche einst den Geist des 
Menschen von der Unschuld der ersten Kindheit herabgezogen, ist 
in der Wechselwirkung mit der Aufenwelt, und durch den edlen 
Egoismus, der nur, wo er ausartet, als Eigennutz erscheint, immer 
klarer und sich selber durchsichtiger geworden.”* Aber wenn die 
beiden Welten im innern Wesen sich vereinen und die Briicke gebaut 
ist, “wenn die bloBe Reflexion in der Zeit ihrer schénsten Bliithe 
in den Handen der Lilie sich selber aufopfern wird, wenn jene tief 
im Innern liegende ewige Liebe aus dem Daseyn des Menschen 
hervortreten, und das irdische Streben verzehren wird, dann erwacht 
der schéne Jiingling wieder und wird herrschen. ... Alsdann 
erst, werden die besseren Genien unsres Geschlechts, welche die 
friihere Welt beherrscht, wieder in dem alten Glanze hervortreten.” 


* Man beachte iibrigens die eigenartigen Anklinge Schuberts an K. Ph. 
Moritz’ von Goethe hochgeschitzten Aufsatz Uber die bildende Nachahmung 
des Schénen, der im Teutschen Merkur 1789 erschien und von Seuffert 
herausgegeben wurde als DLD 31. 
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Es ist durch das ganze Buch Schuberts hindurch schwer, genau 
festzustellen, ob die Lauterung erst im Augenblicke des physischen 
Todes vor sich gehen wird, und wie weit sie individuell, wie weit 
als Entwicklung der Menschheit aufzufassen ist. Aber offenbar 
fiihlte sich Goethe durch den seit der Nachtseite und den ersten 
Banden der Ahndungen immer mehr ins Religidse abgleitenden 
Mystizismus Schuberts abgestoBen. So ist es nicht unméglich, daB 
gerade aus diesem Ressentiment die Schlufstrophe von “ Selige 
Sehnsucht ” hervorgegangen wire, die, wie Burdach meint, etwas 
unvermutet einen durchaus neuen und spezifisch Goethischen Ge- 
danken bringe, nimlich den der “kérperlich-geistigen, sinnlich- 
sittlichen Metamorphose des irdischen Menschen, die Idee der natiir- 
lich ansteigenden Entwicklung vermége eines 4uBeren und inneren 
Stoffwechsels des Menschen, in dem sich fortgesetzt eine Steigerung 
und Entpuppung seiner eigentlichen Anlage vollzieht.” Die Briicke 
zwischen beiden Ideen, von der Burdach spricht, zwischen der dies- 
seitigen und der jenseitigen, da sich namlich die Metamorphose 
iiber den Abschlu8 der empirischen Existenz des Menschen fort- 
setze in einer iibersinnlichen, nur der Ahnung zuginglichen Welt, 
ist ja bei Schubert bereits gegeben. So wurde dann aus dem 
urspriinglich von Goethe in der Handschrift des Gedichtes von 1815 
gewahlten Titel “Selbstopfer ” im Druck des Taschenbuches fir 
Damen auf das Jahr 1817 nach Zusatz der fiinften Strophe der 
Titel “ Vollendung.” 

“Selbstopfer ” stimmt iibrigens noch durchaus zu Goethes 
“schéner, griiner Schlange” im Mdarchen, die “sich aufopfernd 
ehe sie geopfert wird ” in tausend Edelsteine zerfallt, aus denen die 
Briicke entsteht, “wodurch diese nachbarlichen Ufer erst zu 
Landern belebt und verbunden werden,” stimmt zugleich aber auch 
zu Selbstopfer und Vollendung der Schlange in Schuberts Deutung: 
sie ist “ das klare Selbstbewuftsein, die Reflexion, jene, welche einst 
den Geist des Menschen von der Unschuld der ersten Kindheit 
herabgezogen .. . in der Wechselwirkung mit der Aufenwelt [Stoff- 
wechsel!] . . . immer klarer und sich selber durchsichtiger ” wird 
und einst “ sich selber aufopfernd ” als Briicke die “beyden Welten 
tief im innern Wesen . . . vereinen” wird. 

Nachweisbar ist indessen die Anregung Goethes durch Schubert 
nicht. Ob die Beriihrung ihrer Ideen in Schelling zu suchen ist, 
ob Schubert sich in die Goethische Art zu denken, so tief als ihm 
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médglich, hineingelebt hat, daB er eine Idee in dessen Weise fortent- 
wickeln konnte, mu& dahin gestellt bleiben. Merkwiirdig wire es, 
wenn Goethe auf diesem Umwege sein eignes Gut zuriickgenommen 
hatte. Jedenfalls wire, fiir die Zeit der Nachtseite, Goethes Aus- 
bruch iiber Schubert noch nicht ganz berechtigt, denn wir finden in 
diesem Buche kurz vor der Deutung des Marchens eine so durchaus 
Goethisch gedachte Maxime wie diese: “ Nicht ein Verachten des 
irdischen Tagewerks und ein unthatiges unsrer Natur nicht zie- 
mendes Schmachten nach dem Hoheren, nicht die allzueinseitig 
nach innen gerichtete Beschauung, ruft jenes achte hohe Sehnen, 
jenes Streben, welches iiber die Granzen der Zeit hinausgeht, in 
dem Gemiith hervor, vielmehr wird dieses nur in einem frélichen 
Fordern des jetzigen Tagewerks gefunden” (S. 322). 


ERNsT FEISE 


HANGEMATTE 


The words for hammock in the various European languages 
(Span. hamaca, Ital. amaca, Port. maca, French hamac, Engl. 
hammock, Dutch hangmak, hangmat, German Hangematte) all trace 
their origin back to a Carribean hamdca. Dictionaries that treat 
the word historically? all cite as the earliest instance outside the 
Romance languages the one given in the NED., from Eden’s 
Decades, a book translated in 1555: “ Theyr hangynge beddes which 
they caule Hamacas.” For German, Kluge-Gétze cites as the earliest 
instance the form Hengmatten, from a text of the year 1627, but 
is unable to cite an instance of hamaca. This can now be shown in 
Nikolaus Federmann’s contemporary account of his travels in Vene- 


* Kluge-Gétze states (p. 231): “Karib. hamdca bez. die schwebenden 
Schlaf- und Tragnetze der Kariben, die schon Kolumbus unter diesem 
Namen kennen lernte,” but I find in the account of Columbus’ Second 
Voyage (Letters of Columbus Transl. by R. H. Major, London, 1847) 
merely the word cama, ‘bed’: “ hall4mosle echado en su cama, como ellos 
lo usan, colgado en el aire,” translated by Major as: “ we find him stretched 
upon his bed, which was made of cotton net-work, and, according to their 
custom, suspended ” (p. 54). 

*E.g. Kluge, Seemannssprache, 1911, p. 353; Woordenboek der nederl. 
taal, by de Vries and others, v, 2099. 
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zuela in the years 1529-1531, easily accessible in volume 47 of the 
Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 1858.* 

In the years 1529-1531 Nikolaus Federmann, a citizen of Ulm,* 
travelled extensively in Venezuela as the representative of the bank- 
ing house of the Welsers in Augsburg, to whom the Emperor Charles 
_V. had pledged this district as security for a loan. For a time, 
Federmann was Viceroy of Venezuela, and the chief aim of his ex- 
peditions was to discover gold. Detailed notes and descriptions, in 
Spanish, of the places and peoples visited, were made by him on the 
spot, and from these notes, authenticated by a Spanish notary in his 
retinue, the official report to the Spanish government was compiled. 
Immediately after his return to Europe in 1532, he drew up his 
German account, with which we are more particularly concerned. 
Of the writing of his account he himself says (p. 80) : 

AuB disem flecken schicket ich einen Christen . . . gab ihme eben dise 
Relation, zeittung und bericht diser raif und unsers auGrichtens, welches 
alles von einem offnen Notario Scribano publico, so auch in diser raiéb 
mit gezogen, annotirt, und was sich von einem flecken in andern begeben, 
verzeichnet hatt. Dann solches alles zu thun, und Kay. May. von allem 
und yedent, das in den Indios wirt aufgericht, glaubwirdigen bericht 
zugeben, ist in allen Indianischen landen Ihrer Kay. May. bevelch und 
ordnung, das habe ich hiemit, doch auffs kiirzest nach dem buchstaben 
verteiitscht, und doch darneben etwa mit umbstenden ettlicher dinger, mer 
zu decleriern nit umbgen kiinden, dann auch solche Relation inn His- 
panischer sprach, an ort geschriben, da die sitten und vil tail der art und 
gebreuch der Indianischen linder wol bewuft ist, und derhalben, wa in 
disem tranBlado so kurtz und gantz nach dem buchstaben darvon were 
geschriben, oder der Hispanischen sprach nachgefolget, were es gantz 
unverstentlich. 


I have reproduced this extract in order to assure the reader that 
we have to do with a first-hand, authoritative, and contemporary 
account. The word Hamaco, Hamaca occurs in three places: 

erhiibe ich mich . . . lie& etliche der krancken in Hamacos, also heissen 
die Indianische beth, dern art ich hernach ahnzaigen wil, tragen, darzi 
ich die Indios unsers dro& gebrauchet, und den innwonern ziiversthen gabe, 
darumb sie gro& herren weren, wurden sie getragen (p. 40); Am andern 


° N. Federmanns und H. Stades Reisen in Siidamerica 1529 bis 1555, 
hrsg. von Dr. Kar] Kliipfel. This title is somewhat misleading, as the two 
men had nothing to do with each other: Federmann was in South America 
in 1529-1531, Stade in 1547-1555, after Federmann’s death. 

“Cf. the account in the Allg. deu. Biographie, v1, 598. 
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tag morgens, kam ein Indio und etwann bei viertzig personen mit ihme, 
der lie& sich, als ob er der herr oder Cacique were des fleckens in ainer 
Hamaca tragen, wir hielten inen auch fiir den Cacique oder herren. Ich 
lieB mit ihm reden seine behausung wider einzunemen, gab ihm die 
gefangne zwei weiber wider. Nun aber dise nacht uns unwisent, erhub er 
sich mit allem seinem volck darvon, und lie& die Hamaca darinnen man 
ihn getragen, im hau& hangen, also da& wir morgens nicht einen menschen 
funden, Darab wir nemen khunten, das diser nicht der Cacique oder herr, 
sonder ettwann nur ein schlechter Indio oder Schlavo (p. 69). 


The exact date of Federmann’s death is unknown: he had died 
before Nov. 28, 1543, as shown by an entry in the records of Ulm; 
his German account, under the title Indianische Historia, was first 
published by his brother-in-law and heir, Hans Kiefhaber, in 1557. 

The word Hamaca did not develop in the German language of 
the sixteenth century, probably because Federmann’s book was 
little read. 

In the seventeenth century the development from amaka, hamaka 
to hang-makka, hangmatte can be followed very prettily in the 
Dutch book on America by Montanus,> Amsterdam, 1671, as also 
in the German translation by Olfert Dapper *® in 1673. 

Montanus’ book has nothing original about it: it is a compilation 
of extracts from the works of a dozen or more authors of his own and 
of the previous century—Spanish, Portuguese, French, Latin, Eng- 
lish, and German (for example, Federmann is also cited). Most of 
the space is devoted to Central and South America. There was 
accordingly abundant opportunity to take over Spanish and Portu- 
guese words for hammock. Some of these passed over unchanged 
into the German text of Dapper, others were modified or paraphrased : 


5 De Nieuwe en Onbekende Weereld: of Beschryving van America en ’t 
Zuidland ... Door Arnoldus Montanus, Amsterdam, 1671. 4 leaves, 585 pp., 
13 leaves in folio, with numerous illustrations. The Privilegie is dated 
July 28, 1670. Copy in Princeton University Library. 

* Die Unbekante Neue Welt/oder Beschreibung des Welt-teils Amerika, 
und des Sud-Landes.... Durch Dr. O. D. Amsterdam, 1673. 4 leaves, 658 
pp., 11 leaves, folio, with the same illustrations as in Montanus. The 
imperial Privilegium, dated August 9, 1670, refers to the fact that the 
book is “ von Doctr. Dapper in Niederlaindischer Sprach beschrieben: Nun- 
mehr aber in die Hochteutsche iibergesetzt worden.” If this statement is 
true, Montanus’ name does not belong on the title-page of the Dutch edition. 
Copy of Dapper in my possession. Brief biographies of both Montanus and 
Dapper in Jicher’s Gelehrten-Lexikon. 
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De vermoogenste gebruiken kotoene amakken in plaets van bedden 
(Montanus 1808): Die Reichen haben Baumwollene Decken, welche sie 
Amakken nennen, an Bettesstat (Dapper 203»). 

Thans biedenze tot rust een zuivere kotoene amak aen (Montanus (181) : 
Hierauf néhtigen sie ihren Gast auf einen reinen Baumwollenem Hinge- 
bette, welches sie Amacke nennen, seine ruhe zu nehmen (Dapper 205). 

steeken onder geboomt vier stijlen in d’ aerde, aen welke d’ ammaken 
binden ten nacht-rust (Montanus 1828): schlagen unter den Beumen vier 
Pfaihle in die Erde, daran sie ihre Hangebetten binden, ihre Nachtruhe zu 
nehmen (Dapper 2062). 

Haer meeste huisraed zijn kotoene hamakken, aerdig gevlochten, waer 
op by daeg luyeren en ’s nachts slaepen (Montanus 451#): Ihr Meister 
und vornihmster Hausraht seynd sehr ahrtig geflochtene Baumwollene 
Hingematten; darauf sie des Tages zu faullentzen, und des Nachtes zu 
schlafen pflegen (Dapper 5082). 

alwaer kotoene hamakken, in ’t vierkant stijf gespannen, ten nacht-rust 
staen (Montanus 545>): da sie ihre Hamakken oder Hangematten, aus 
Baumwolle gemacht, und viereckicht ausgespannet, zur Nachtruhe stehen 
haben (Dapper 6138). 

leggen hem neder in een zijde hang-mak, tusschen twee boomen uit- 
gespannen (Montanus 58): legen ihn in ein hingendes Netze, mit den 
enden zwischen zwee beumen ausgespannet (Dapper 62>). 

in hang-makken, aen twee stijlen vast gemaekt: by nacht stookenze vuur 
onder d’ hang-makken (Montanus 57>): in Baumwollenen Netzen, welche 
zwischen zwo seulen, daran sie mit den enden fest seind, hangen. In solchen 
hangenden und in der Luft schwebenden Betten. .. . Hierunter machen 
sie des nachts ein gelindes Feuer (Dapper 61>): the index, in referring to 
this passage has Hangematten. 

slaepen op gebreyde hang-makken, tusschen twee stijlen vast-geknoopt: 
nevens de hang-makken brand gestaedig vuur (Montanus 364») : Sie schlafen 
auf gestriickten Hiinge-matten, welche sie mit den enden an zwo Seulen fest 
gekniipft. Neben den Hiinge-matten brennet fort und fort Feuer (Dapper 
410>). 

slaepen op gebreyde hangmatten (Montanus 480): schlafen auf ge- 
strickten Hingematten (Dapper 542). 

kotoen, waer uit lywaed en hang-bedden toegesteld . . . worden (Mon- 
tanus 166): Baumwolle, daraus vielerhand Tiicher gewebet, Hange-betten 
gemacht werden (Dapper 187). 

nevens haer hang-bedden, des nachts vuur stooken (Montanus 3602) : bey 
ihren Hangebetten des Nachtes ein Feuer anzulegen (Dapper 405»). 

welken Rembach in een hang-bedde na ’t Real liet voeren (Montanus 
435>) : den Rembach, in einem Hingebette nach Real fiihren lies (Dapper 
4908). 

de man houd op een hang-bedde den kraem uit (Montanus 545>): der 
Man lieget indessen auf einem Hangebette, und hilt die sechs Wochen aus 
(Dapper 613»). 

so bald ein Spanier nur etwas ermiidet, trugen sie ihn, in ihren Baum- 
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wollenen hingenetzen, mit groBer sorgfailtigkeit (Dapper (Appar- 


ently no exact counterpart in Montanus.) 


In the Dutch text we find the forms amak, amakken, hamakken, 
hang-mak, hang-makken, hangmatten, and hang-bedden. Most im- 
portant of these is hang-mak, which leads to hang-mat and hang-bed, 
particularly as the idea of hanging suspended came in also from 
the context. The Woordenboek does not know the earliest forms 
amak, amakken, and hamakken, and is able to cite only one instance 
of hangmak, from a text of 1671, the same year in which Montanus’ 
book appeared. 

In Dapper’s German text we have Amacke, Amacken, Hamacken, 
Hangematten, Hangematten, Hangebette, Hangebette, Hangnetz, 
and Netze. The DWb. does not record Amacke, Hamacke, and 
Hangenetz. Hangmatte is recorded for the year 1712, and Hange- 
matte for 1781; Hangebett is cited from Jean Paul, who uses it 
jestingly for the gallows. Kluge, Seemannssprache 353, under 
Hangematten, records an American word inm for hammock, from 
Stade’s Reise in Siidamerika, but he fails to notice the instances of 
Hamaco, Hamaca in Federmann’s text, published in the same 
volume. 

W. KURRELMEYER 


DER BEGRIFF “ DEUTSCHLAND ” IM WORTERBUCH 
DES DASYPODIUS 


Zuschriften wohlwollender Leser meines Aufsatzes iiber das 
Worterbuch des Dasypodius*? haben mir gezeigt, daB ich an einer 
Stelle zu lakonisch gewesen bin. Es handelt sich um die Anmerkung 
7 auf Seite 293, wo ich auf die plurale Form des Satzes Germania 
=das gantz Teutschland so weit die Teutsche spraach gehnt 
hingewiesen habe. Nicht nur gehnt ist = sie gehen. Spraach gehort 
zur german. 6-Deklination und bildet seinen Plural urspriinglich 
ohne konsonantische Endung (ahd. -4, mhd. -é).2 DW. 10, 1, 2718 
verzeichnet fiir des Friihnhd. “ ganz vereinzelt den Plural sprach” 
und belegt ihn aus dem hessischen Worterbuch des Erasmus Alberus 

*“ Das Werden der Gemeinsprache im Wérterbuch des Dasypodius,” Ger- 
manic Review, xviII (1943), 286-303. 

*Vgl. Paul-Gierach, Mhd. Grammatik (Halle 1929) § 125; O. Mausser, 


Mhd. Grammatik (Miinchen 1933), 642; V. Moser, Hinfiihrung in die 
friihnhd. Schriftdialekte (Halle 1909) § 138. 
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(1540), der hier wie so oft von Dasypodius abhangig ist. Wer sich 
an dem stark deklinierten Adjektiv st68t, sei auf Behaghel, Deutsche 
Syntax 1 (Heidelberg 1923) §120—hbesonders Seite 187 f.—ver- 
wiesen, derzufolge “die starke Form nach bestimmtem Artikel im 
Nom., Akk. Plur. im Friihnhd. geradezu eine alemannische Besonder- 
heit ist.” Die Bedeutung weit reichen fiir gehen endlich ist DW. 
4, 1, 2434 unter Ziffer 1, 18,h befriedigend bezeugt. 

Somit ist die Meinung der Dasypodius-Glosse Germania: das 
ganze Deutschland, so weit die deutschen Sprachen reichen.® 

Die Einfiihrung der Sprachgrenze zur Bestimmung deutschen 
Territoriums geht nicht auf Dasypodius zuriick sondern ist in dieser 
Zeit ganz allgemein. Sebastian Francks: Denn Teutsch landt oder 
Germania wirt ietzt so weit gerechnet, so weit Teutsch zung, sie set 
gut odder boss, weret vnd geredt wiirt . . . oder an anderer Stelle: 
Nun ist das gewiB, das Germania Teutschlandt sich allweg so weit 
hat erstreckt, so weit teutsch zung ist gangen* kénnte direkt dem 
Dasypodius entnommen sein, da es sich nicht, wie die unmittelbar 
vorhergehenden Sitze, bei Francks Gewihrsmann Rhenanus findet ; 
aber auch Sebastian Miinster (Cosmographia, Basel 1544, Bl. 95), 
Hieronymus Cock (1565), Franciscus Irenicus (Totius Germaniae 
Descriptio, Frankfurt 1570), Abraham Ortelius (1572) und andere 
Autoren der Zeit begreifen die Sprachgrenze als die natiirliche 
Grenze deutschen Landes. 

Alle diese Parallelen sind jiinger als die Dasypodius-Glosse, die 
aber dennoch nicht als original gelten kann. Schon in Johann 
Bohme, Repertorium librorum trium, Augsburg 1520, hei&t es auf 
Blatt 72: ...ex quo hodie et consequenter etiam non montes non 
flumina pro regionum terminis habentur, sed singulae linguae et 


* Nach einer freundlichen Auskunft W. Kurrelmeyers heift es in der ihm 
gehérigen Ausgabe des Dasypodius: Germania, Das gantz Teutschland / so 
weit die Teutsche spraach gehet. Sic enim hodie censetur. Der Drucker 
dieses Dasypodius ist nicht mehr Wendelin Rihel sondern dessen Sohn Theo- 
dosius; der ohne Jahreszahl erschienene Band ist spiiter als 1560. Wendelin 
hatte zwei Séhne und Erben, Josias und Theodosius, beide Drucker, beide 
Neuverleger des beliebten Wéirterbuchs. Die Wendung zum Singular, so 
wenig sie Dasypodius selbst zuzuschreiben ist, zeigt in schénem Licht den 
Fortschritt zur “Einheitssprache” in der zweiten Hilfte des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts. 

Ich méchte noch hinzufiigen, da& der Druck, den Theodosius veranstaltet 
hat, selten ist, mir ist nur éin Exemplar der Leipziger UB bekannt geworden. 

* Das erste Zitat aus Germaniae Chronicon, 1538, Bl. 2, das andere aus 
dem Augsburger Druck Chronica der Teutschen, 1538/39, Bl. 76. 
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imperia. Eousque unamquamque regionem extendi dicant, quousque 
gentis illius sermo versatur. DaB aber auch Bohme nicht etwa der 
Erfinder des neuen Gedankens ist, zeigt eine Stelle in Gobelinus 
Persons Cosmidromius von 1418, wo er schreibt: Unde antiqui 
considerabant divisiones provinciarum secundum limites et terminos 
fluminum moncium et silvarum ac marium, sed vulgares modern 
attendunt tales distinctiones secundum differencias idiomatum.® 
Damit wird uns die Richtung gewiesen, in der wir die Herkunft der 
Idee der Sprachgrenze zu suchen haben. Der Friih-Humanismus 
findet in .der Volkssprache einen Zeugen fiir seine nationalen 
Anspriiche. Das gilt ebenso fiir die italienische, auf Dante bzw. 
Flavio Biondo zuriickgreifende Spielart, wie fiir die niederlandische, 
wo die in der Ijselgegend entstandene Bewegung der Briider vom 
Gemeinsamen Leben in ihre Volksschulen den Unterricht in der 
Muttersprache einfiihrt. Mit Nicolaus Cusanus, den Gobelin Person 
sicherlich gekannt hat, entsendet diese friih-nationale Bewegung 
ihren Wortfiihrer an den Oberrhein.® Somit steht schon Wimpfeling 
in ehrwiirdiger Tradition, wenn er in die territorialen Streitig- 
keiten des deutschen Siidwestens den Begriff der Sprachgrenze ein- 
fiihrt. Unter den Argumenten, die Wimpfeling 1501/02 sammelt, 
um den Franzosen das Recht auf das Elsa8 abzusprechen, findet 
sich der “moderne” Schluf, das Elsaf& sei deutsch, antiquitas 
nominum Teutonicorum id testatur (Declaratio ad mitigandum 
adversarium ). 

In der damaligen Polemik spiegelt sich die Gleichung von natio 
und Zunge wider, die fiir das ganze Mittelalter gilt. Mit teutsch 
werden die deutschsprachigen Reichsgebiete von welschen und slavi- 
schen abgesondert ; die Urkunden der Zeit reden von dem Roemischen 
Reich wnd sonderlich den deutschen Landen, was manchmal auch 
durch deutsche Nation oder die deutschen Zungen wiedergegeben 


wird, ohne da sich daraus etwa so weitgehende Schliisse ziehen 
liessen wie neuerdings A. Diehl will.’ Die Sprache zum Schieds- 


5 Die Zitate, mit Ausnahme der von Sebastian Franck, sind entnommen 
E. Meynen, Deutschland und Deutsches Reich. Sprachgebrauch und Begriffs- 
wesenheit des Wortes Deutschland (Leipzig 1935). 

® Hierzu neben J. Huizinga, Holléindische Kultur des 17. Jh. (Jena 1937) 
vor allem E. Hoffmann “ Die Anfinge der Briider vom gemeinsamen Leben 
und die flimische Mystik” Jahrbuch d. Arbeitsgemeinschaft d. rhein. 
Geschichtsvereine 1936, 106 ff. 

7 A. Diehl “ Heiliges rémisches Reich deutscher Nation” Historische Zeit- 
schrift ——, 156 (1937), 457 ff. 
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richter in politischen Fragen aufzurufen, die natiirlichen Grenzen 
von FluBlauf und Hohenziigen mit dem Hinweis auf sie abzutun, 
das ist gewi8 erst dem Humanismus eingefallen. Man darf daher 
so weit gehen wie A. Schmitt in einem sehr weit gefassten Satz: 
Den Ausgangspunkt, von dem aus man zur Erfassung der Hinheit 
des Volkes gelangte, hatte fiir die Franzosen die Hinheit des Staates 
gebildet, fiir die Deutschen war es die Einheit der Sprache,* wenn 
man sich nur sofort vergegenwartigt, daB von Einheit der Sprache 
nicht eigentlich die Rede sein kann. Das grade zeigt ja die plural- 
ische Wendung der Dasypodius-Glosse so deutlich.® 

Ihre Bedeutung liegt aber noch wo anders. Im Jahre 1535 ist 
doch die Anerkennung der Sprachgrenze im Munde eines Schweizers 
nicht selbstverstandlich! Mehr als ein Menschenalter nach dem 
Schwabenkrieg und dem Frieden von Basel (1499), in dem die 
Loslésung der Eidgenossen vom Reich politische Tatsache wird, 
scheint der Frauenfelder Lexikograph seine Heimat Deutschland 
zuzurechnen. Natiirlich lift dieses Bekenntnis als eines zur Sprach- 
gemeinschaft keine politischen Schliisse zu. Was die Dasypodius- 
Glosse grade beweist, ist die Tatsache, daf Deutschland immer weiter 
auch im 16. Jahrhundert ein im wesentlichen linguistischer, Begriff 
ist. Es ist daher vollig verfehlt, wenn Meynen a.a.0. 15 betont, 
“daB die Schweizerische Eidgenossenschaft auch nach ihrem Aus- 
scheiden aus dem Reichsverband als Teil Deutschlands gegolten 
hat,” so lange man nicht hinzufiigt, daB Deutschland noch gar kein 
politischer Begriff war. Das wird klar durch die beriihmte, noch 
in das 18. Jahrhundert hineinreichende offizielle Bezeichnung der 
Schweiz als Alter grosser Bund in oberdeutschen Landen, wobei 
Bund politische Meinung hat und oberdeutsche Lande sprach- 
geographische. 

Dieser Wortsinn liegt schon dem Germania-Lemma des alten 
Dasypodius zugrunde. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 

Kenyon College 


* A. Schmitt “ Vélker, Staaten und Sprachen in der europiischen Ge- 
schichte ” Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissen u. Jugendbildung. 1935, 1, 60 f. 

* Noch im Simplicissimus ist das Gefiihl dafiir deutlich, wenn die Rede 
ist von Leuthen die zwar nur ihrer muttersprache kénnen, sich aber ein- 
bilden, sie sei die schénste und beste aller sprachen des ganzen Teutsch- 
lands. Auf die schéne Stelle hat neulich L. Spitzer in MDU xxxvr (1944), 
127 Anm, 22 hingewiesen. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF HROTSVITHA’S WORKS PRIOR TO 1500 


The statement that Hrotsvitha and her works fell into practi- 
cally complete oblivion after her death about 1000 and did not 
become known again until 1493, when Conrad Celtes (or Johann 
Tritheim)? discovered the Emmeram-Munich codex in Regensburg, 
has been repeated so often that it is now axiomatic. One need not 
go far into the Hrotsvitha literature, which has grown to sizable 
proportions—over seventy titles:—since Charles Magnin’s Le 
Théatre de Hrotsvitha (Paris, 1845), to find this statement. 
Rudolf Wolkan reiterates it in Das deutsche Drama,* and so does 
Helene Homeyer in Roswitha von Gandersheim, Werke.2 The 
question whether or not this allegation be literally true is of more 
than academic significance, because upon its answer hinges the 
solution of the further question of Hrotsvitha’s position as a 
possible factor during five hundred years of important literary 
development. If it were not true, then it would behoove scholars 
to search the literature and art of that period for evidence of her 
influence upon the religious legend, the historical chronicle in verse, 
and, what is still more important, upon the drama. This has not 


been done with a sufficient degree of adequacy precisely because 
scholars have been too prone to believe the assertions of Hrotsvitha’s 
eclipse. 

The following points call attention to evidence which tends to 
show that Hrotsvitha and her works were not quite as unknown 
from 1000 to 1500 as we are sometimes led to believe. They pur- 
posely pass over the years between 1493 and 1501, while Celtes was 


* Most critics today trust Celtes’ claims to the honor, repeated in many 
of his letters between 1493 and 1501 (Der Briefwechsel des Konrad Celtes. 
Gesammelt, herausgegeben und erliutert von Hans Rupprich. Miinchen, 
1934), and in the title of his folio edition: Opera Hrosvite ... nuper a 
Conrado Celte inventa (Niirnberg, 1501). It is a fact that the codex was 
loaned to him by Prior Aicher of the Emmeram monastery. Cf. Engelbert 
Kliipfel, De Vita et Scriptis Conradi Celtis Protucci, u, Freiburg, 1827, 
p. 78. On the other hand, Otto Schmid in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 
XXIx, 285 f., suggests that Tritheim may have been the actual discoverer, 
who turned the matter over to Celtes. Tritheim’s discussion of Hrotsvitha 
in his De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, Basel, 1494, antedates the references 
of Celtes. 

? Edited by Robert F. Arnold, Miinchen, 1925, p. 109 ff. 

* Paderborn, 1936. 
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at work upon his edition, because during that time no one doubts 
that Hrotsvitha became well known among Celtes’ many friends. 


1. In his Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium illustrationt tn- 
servientes* G. W. Leibniz quotes, from the eleventh-century 
Chronica Episcopatus Hildeshemensis et Abbatiae Monasteru 8. 
Michelis, a reference to Hrotsvitha as the author of a poem on the 
lives of the three Ottos (936-1002), emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Incidentally, if this is correct, her poem De Gestis 
Oddonis I, Imperatoris, as now preserved in the Emmeram-Munich 
codex, is incomplete. 


2. That the Emmeram-Munich codex of Hrotsvitha was not the 
only one known in the Middle Ages is now apparent. The Opera 
Hrosvite virginis monialis mentioned in the catalog of the monas- 
tery of Altzelle in 1514 and now lost, was probably one of the 
copies of that codex. The Klagenfurt fragments of the legend 
Maria and the drama Sapientia,® dating from the eleventh century, 
represent a manuscript probably copied from the same codex and 
taken to Vienna considerably before 1513. There may have been 
other copies elsewhere. Besides, there must have been another group 
of manuscripts of the first four plays, quite independent of the 
Emmeram-Munich codex. One, the Cologne codex, was found in 
1922,” and others may still turn up. This group seems to have 
consisted of copies made prior to the writing of the Emmeram- 
Munich codex for distribution to Hrotsvitha’s several patrons whom 
in her letter of dedication, prefaced to the complete dramas, she 
calls “ sapientes huius libri fautores.” There may, then, have been 
extant, in key monasteries throughout Central Europe from 
Cologne to Vienna, at least half a dozen apographs of four or more 
of Hrotsvitha’s plays and several copies of her legends and of the 
poem on Otto. 


3. About the middle of the twelfth century, shortly after the 
accession of the Hohenstaufens, the Alderspach Passional origi- 
nated. It contains Hrotsvitha’s first drama, Gallicanus, without 
her name. The play was apparently copied from the Emmeram- 


* Leipzig and Hannover, 11, 1710, p. 787 f. 

5 Cf. Neues Archiv fiir sdchsische Geschichte, xvitI, 251, and Neues 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, xxxvt, 771. 

°Cf. H. Menhardt ih Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LxtI, 233-236. 

™ The discoverer was Goswin Frenken. Cf. Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft 
fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, xiv, 101-114. 
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Munich codex, or from another manuscript available at the time. 
This was discovered by Paul von Winterfeld in 1902.8 It de- 
veloped that this is not the only instance of the use of Gallicanus 
in such collective works, for it also appears in other writings of 
Austro-Bavarian legendry.® 

4, The situation with regard to the Primordia Coenobii Gan- 
deshemensis, not in the codex and at no time a part of it, is some- 
what different. But here, too, there is indication of some survival 
of Hrotsvitha’s memory after the tenth century. After reposing 
in Gandersheim for two hundred years the manuscript was trans- 
lated into German early in the thirteenth century by a certain 
Eberhard, whose rhymed chronicle of Gandersheim is now availa- 
ble.*° In the fifteenth century a copy of the original manuscript 
was made; this copy was discovered by J. G. Leuckfeld and pub- 
lished in his Antiquitates Gandeshemenses (1709). In the six- 
teenth century the monk Bodo of the monastery of Clus took the 
manuscript with him and lost it.1* A copy of another apparently 
very old manuscript, independent of the aforementioned fifteenth- 
century transcript, was found in Coburg in 1843.7* In addition, 
seventeen lines of the poem have been preserved separately in the 
Annales Paderbornenses.** 


5. It has been claimed by a Russian scholar, Boris I. Jarcho, 
who has devoted many years to Hrotsvitha research, that certain 
striking verbal parallels between Hrotsvitha’s dramas and the Vita 
Mahthildis Reginae II point to Hrotsvitha’s influence upon the 
Vita.** This, if true, is extremely significant. 

Under these circumstances, then, it is not altogether out of the 
question that other evidence of knowledge of Hrotsvitha and her 
works between 1000 and 1500 may yet turn up. And perhaps 


8 Hrotsvithae Opera. Recensuit et emendavit Paulus de Winterfeld, 
Berlin, 1902, p. iv. 

°Cf. Karl Strecker in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
XI, 629 f. 

10 Eberhards Reimchronik von Gandersheim. Herausgegeben von L. 
Weiland. Chroniken und andere Geschichtsbiicher des Mittelalters, 2. 
Band, Hannover, 1877. 

7K. A. Barack, Die Werke der Hrotsvitha, Niirnberg, 1858, p. LVIII. 

12 Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, v111, 266. 

1° Edited by Nikolaus Schaten, 1, 1693, p. 128. Reprinted with a third 
part in 1774-1775. 

14 Speoulum, 11, 343 f. 
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patient research may still reveal a link between Hrotsvitha’s 
dramas and the miracle plays, written as they were by monks, 
clerics, and other persons connected with the monasteries, who may 
have known Hrotsvitha’s dramas.’* In such a happy event, other 
connections between Hrotsvitha and the literature and art of the 
centuries immediately following the tenth may be revealed, and the 
writings that have been called the sidetracked work of an insig- 
nificant recluse, who allegedly left no trace of influence upon pos- 
terity and who has been treated as though she had been a humanist 
born five hundred years too soon, may yet assume new significance. 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


DIE QUELLE VON HOFMANNSTHALS FRAU OHNE 
SCHATTEN 


Hofmannsthal fiihlt sich so stark als Erbe der Tradition, daB er 
vorzieht, die Verwicklungen seiner Dramen statt auf eigene Er- 
findungen auf schon einmal geschehene oder geformte Handlungen 
zu griinden. So folgen das Bergwerk zu Falun, Cristinas Heim- 
reise, das Gerettete Venedig, die griechischen und die katholischen 
Dramen bis zum T'urm und der Agyptischen Helena einem vorge- 
formten Stoff. Da& aber auch des Dichters Hauptwerk, die 
Erzihlung Die Frau ohne Schatten, auf eine einzelne Quelle 
zuriickgefiihrt werden kann, ist weniger bekannt. In der Frau 
ohne Schatten sind nicht nur, wie Naef sagt,’ “kaum eine Gestalt, 
kaum ein Motiv, die nicht dort (scil. in Tausendundeiner Nacht) 
ihre Analogie, ja ihr Vorbild und ihre Urheimat hitten,” sondern 
die Verbindung der wichtigsten, von Hofmannsthal verwendeten 
Faden der Handlung findet sich in einer einzigen Geschichte von 
Tausendundeiner Nacht, der Geschichte von dem Fischer und dem 
Geist, in der sechsten bis neunten Nacht in Greve’s Fassung der 


*©G. R. Coffman, in his article “A New Approach to Medieval Latin 
Drama” in Modern Philology, xxu, 263f., has already suggested that 
there may be a relationship. Von Winterfeld (xvi ff.) is convinced that 
Hrotsvitha wrote sequences. 

* Karl J. Naef, Hugo von Hofmannsthals Wesen und Werk (Zirich und 
Leipzig: Max Niehans, 1938), 179. 
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Ubersetzung von Burton, die 1907 mit Hofmannsthals Einleitung 
zuerst veroffentlicht wurde.” 

Die folgenden Ubereinstimmungen sind meines Erachtens be- 
weisend, da8 dem Dichter der Frau ohne Schatten das orientalische 
Mirchen wie ein Kern seiner Vorstellungen und Bilder gegen- 
wirtig gewesen sein muf. Der Schauplatz der Hofmannsthalschen 
Erzihlung wechselt zwischen einer volkreichen éstlichen Stadt und 
einem éden Hochgebirge, den “ Mondbergen.” Derselbe Wechsel 
findet in dem alten Miarchen statt; aber die Verzauberung der 
Stadt in eine Bergwildnis und ihre Riick-Erlosung stellt dort eine 
Einheit des Schauplatzes her, die wir bei Hofmannsthal nicht mehr 
verstehen. Die Hauptgestalt ist in beiden Geschichten eine 
Fiirstin, die mit héheren Michten in Verbindung steht, eine 
Zauberin, eine Feentochter, und die sich trotzdem dem niedrigsten 
Menschen zum Dienst hingibt. Ihr Gatte steht unter einem Fluch, 
der ihn zu Stein erstarren lift, und von dem er durch die Tat 
eines anderen erlést wird. Bei der Verwandlung der rein stofflichen 
Vorgiinge des alten Miarchens in eine sittliche Welt hat Hofmanns- 
thal diese Tat der Erlésung zu dem einen Leitgedanken gemacht, 
wihrend wir das zweite Hauptmotiv Hofmannsthals, das der 
Kindschaft, ebenfalls, wenn auch nur angedeutet, in der alten 
Erzihlung finden: der fremde Konig nimmt den Prinzen, den er 
erlést hat, an Sohnes Statt an. Einzelne Ziige, die noch fernerhin 
die beiden Geschichten verbinden, sind: die singenden Fische in 
der Bratpfanne; die kérperliche Ahnlichkeit der Gestalt, zu der 
sich die Herrscherin erniedrigt: die Kénigin des Marchens “ war 
zu einem scheuBlichen Negersklaven getreten, dessen Oberlippe war 
wie der Deckel eines Topfes, und seine Unterlippe wie der Ausgu8 
eines Topfes,” * wihrend bei Barak “ die Stirne niedrig, die Ohren 
wegstehend und der Mund wie ein Spalt war ”; * schliesslich haben 
der Neger wie Barak fiir ihre verkriippelten Briider zu sorgen. 


WALTER NAUMANN 
McPherson College, Kansas 


2 Die Erzihlungen aus den tausend und ein Ndchten. Vollstindige 
deutsche Ausg. in 12 Bdn., auf Grund der Burtonschen engl. Ausg. besorgt 
von Fel. Paul Greve (Leipzig: Insel, 1907-8), 1, 79-106. Die tbersetzung 
von Burton war zuerst 1885 erschienen. 

® Greve, I, 93. 

* Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Gesammelte Werke (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1934), 
3. Band, 2. Teil, 18. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE “RECIT DE THERAMENE” 


Most recent critics and historians of French literature have 
refused to be drawn into the controversy, dating from 1677, as to 
whether the famous “récit de Théraméne” in the last act of 
Phédre is a blemish in Racine’s otherwise perfect masterpiece. 
There is no doubt ample justification for avoiding this issue as 
long as the debate is kept within the narrow limits of rhetoric, 
imitation, and “ vraisemblance ” which circumscribed such writers 
as Subligny, Houdar de la Motte, Boileau, Fénelon, Louis Racine, 
and La Harpe in their discussions of the passage. It is possible 
however to approach the question afresh from a more comprehensive 
conception of the nature of dramatic poetry and to evaluate the 
“récit” not apart from its context but within the whole organic 
system of relationships which constitutes the tragedy of Phédre. 

Failing to do this, many writers on Phédre have taken the 
“récit de Théraméne” simply as a more or less conventional 
“purple passage,” pleasing or not according to the critic’s own 
taste, but of no especial significance in the total economy of the 
tragedy. Such a view has produced endless quibbling over stylistic 
matters but has contributed little to the solution of the central 
problem, which in fact it completely ignores. Closely allied to this 
rhetorical conception is the view, often expressed, that the passage 
in question is due mainly to Racine’s over-zealous admiration of 
the ancients. But even if imitation of Euripides and Seneca played 
some part in the composition of the “ récit de Théraméne,” it is 
unlikely that Racine, whose genius was matched only by his un- 
rivaled artistry as a tragic playwright, would have permitted his 
regard for the Greeks and Romans to make him insert a dramatically 
unsound bravura passage in this mature tragedy where every word 
advances the course of the heroine’s ineluctable march toward 
catastrophe. 

Other critics have sought to dispose of the question by centering 
their attention on the psychological “vraisemblance ” of Racine’s 


*Cf. H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929-1942), 
Part Iv, 1, 109. 
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characters. Usually they have simply taken the matter-of-fact view 
that it is highly invraisemblable for Théraméne to use so many 
words and such a decorative style to narrate Hippolyte’s death 
when it would have been much more “natural” for him merely 
to state the essential fact that Thésée’s prayer for Neptune to 
punish Hippolyte had been answered by the god in a thoroughly 
effective way and to report the youth’s last words. But it must 
always be remembered that “vraisemblance ” for Racine was noth- 
ing remotely like the “ réalisme” of the nineteenth century; if it 
were, a lack of “vraisemblance ” would characterize innumerable 
passages of his tragedies in addition to the much-criticized “ récit 
de Théraméne.” Professor Boorsch, reacting against the narrow 
“conception psychologique ” which holds the theater of Corneille 
to be a series of “ études d’imes ” or representations of living per- 
sons, has recently opened the way for a more direct approach to 
the seventeenth-century theater by insisting that “L’art théatral 
est, avant tout, l’art d’agir sur les émotions des spectateurs, de se 
servir de leur 4me comme d’un clavier, et d’y faire apparaitre, 4 
point nommé et a volonté, la joie ou la crainte, la sympathie, 
l’espoir, la haine, ou la pitié.”* This thesis, which put us on guard 
against judging Corneille’s tragedies simply with respect to the 
psychological “vraisemblance ” of the characters by analogy with 
people in real life, is just as cogent in regard to Racine’s works. 
Racine, like Corneille, is concerned to produce certain effects rather 
than to paint psychological portraits in any literal sense. Thus it 
is both obvious and irrelevant to remark that Théraméne’s narrative 
is longer and more ornate than such a speech would be in a real 
life situation. This fact in itself should not lead to the hasty con- 
clusion that the passage is a flaw in Racine’s great tragedy. 

A new and more valid critical judgment on the “récit de 
Théraméne ” must be based on two essential points. The first has 
to do with the subject and tone of Racine’s tragedy, while the second 
concerns its moral implications. The aim of the French classical 
dramatist, and of Racine above all, was neither self-expression nor 
any literal representation of life; it was, as Thierry Maulnier re- 
minds us, to “ traiter un sujet ”—that is, to “ peindre non ’homme, 


* Jean Boorsch, “ Remarques sur la technique dramatique de Corneille,” 
Studies by Members of the French Department of Yale University, Decennial 
Volume (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), p. 108. 
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mais ’homme dans un moment de son destin.” * Unlike Euripides, 
who treated the subject of Hippolytus, Racine treats the subject of 
Phédre—or rather, to speak more precisely and avoid the errors of 
the static “conception psychologique” which Professor Boorsch 
warns us against, he treats the subject of Phédre’s passion and her 
misfortune. Racine is not interested in Hippolyte or in his pathetic 
fate except in so far as they bear upon the tragic destiny of his 
heroine. And, despite the last paragraph of the preface written 
after the performance of his play, Racine has no moral or didactic 
aims in Phédre. This is not to say that he does not consider an 
ethical situation in the tragedy, but, as the true artist always does, 
he considers this situation poetically instead of from the point of 
view of ethical theory or practice.* 

These two points explain and perhaps justify the “récit de 
Théraméne ” in two closely related ways. In his brief discussion of 
this passage, Professor Lancaster remarks that “it is considered 
too long and too ornate for the situation,” and explains that Racine 
“was following the example of two ancient and of four French 
writers ” and thus “ may well have thought that the passage would 
be well received.” Much more significantly, for my present argu- 
ment, Professor Lancaster admits: “It is true, however, that so 
prolonged and rhetorical an explanation detracted from the poig- 
nancy of the situation by turning the audience’s attention to the 
beauty of the description.” *® Exactly; and this, I submit, was not 
a flaw caused by Racine’s over-zealous imitation of his predecessors 
nor was the passage composed simply because the poet thought it 
might be well received by the audience. It was rather Racine’s 
intention here to relieve the emotional poignancy of the situation 
and, by turning the spectators’ attention to the plastic beauty and 
the verbal harmony of the descriptions, to keep them from giving 
way to tears over the pathetic and unmerited fate of Hippolyte. A 
brief announcement of the youth’s cruel death, Racine must have 
felt, would have produced too strong an emotional effect upon his 
audience and one which would have shifted the interest in a way 


* Thierry Maulnier, Racine (Paris: Gallimard, 1935), pp. 53-54. 

‘For a discussion of this point, though without reference to Racine or 
French drama, see John Crowe Ransom, “ Criticism as Pure Speculation,” 
The Intent of the Artist (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941), 
pp. 104-06. 

5 Lancaster, op. cit., Part Iv, I, 109-10. 
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unsuited to his dramatic purpose; the spectators would have over- 
flowed with pity for Hippolyte and would have felt loathing for 
Phédre as the unnatural monster responsible for his pathetic end. 
As a classical dramatist Racine does not wish actual tears at all but 
only intense aesthetic contemplation, and in this particular instance 
he does not wish the audience to turn its attention from Phédre to 
Hippolyte or to feel hostility toward his tragic heroine. He chooses 
therefore to take away much of the poignancy of the situation with 
respect to Hippolyte by making the account of the youth’s death 
a highly-wrought plastic description appealing above all to the 
spectators’ aesthetic sensibility. 

The other explanation or justification of the “ récit de Théraméne ” 
is, as already suggested, so closely related to the first as to con- 
stitute merely another aspect of the same basic concern. It has been 
prepared for by our insistence upon the fact that Racine is not a 
moralist or a didactic writer in his plays. Of course neither the 
author nor his audience are under any illusions about the ethical 
implications of the situation in Phédre. But partly for this very 
reason, the moral will is not appealed to and should not be appealed 
to in this tragedy; indeed, if at any point the poet should call 
forth moral fervor from his audience, either intentionally or inad- 
vertently, the effect—in so far as the artistic experience is con- 
cerned—would be disastrous. Now it is just in acquainting the 
spectators with the circumstances of Hippolyte’s unmerited death 
that the artist runs the risk of arousing their moral will to condemn 
Phédre and perhaps even to blame the author himself for pre- 
senting a situation in which an innocent person becomes the victim 
of a guilty one. But in the same way that the tone and the plastic 
beauty of the lengthy “récit de Théraméne” attenuate the poig- 
nancy of the situation and raise the audience’s emotion to the realm 
of the aesthetic, so these qualities keep the situation from turning 
back into a situation to be morally determined by the practical will 
instead of merely contemplated from the point which John Crowe 
Ransom terms “ post-ethical.” ® 

The much-discussed “ récit de Théraméne,” then, has a functional 
value in the total context of Phédre and materially aids the 
dramatist in realizing his general intent and his specific intentions 
in this play. Additional proof of this functional value may be 


*Cf. Ransom, op. cit., p. 104. 
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adduced, perhaps, from the fact that scarcely has Théraméne 
finished his long descriptive narrative when Phédre—with no moti- 
vation other than the inner necessity of the tragedy—surges up so 
that we can see that, moved more by despair over the irremediable 
loss of Hippolyte than by repentance or remorse, she is now over- 
whelmed by the catastrophe toward which her tragic destiny had 
impelled her from the first moment of the play. If Racine had 
allowed his audience to become too much involved emotionally in 
the pathetic fate of Hippolyte or to give way to moral fervor, this 
capital last scene—the necessary and perfect aboutissement of the 
whole tragedy—would have lost much of its effect. It is not really 
a paradox then to conclude that the long and ornate “ récit de 
Théraméne ” makes an essential contribution to the economy of the 
tragedy as a whole and more specifically to the dramatic con- 
centration of which Racine alone holds the secret. 


CarLos LyNzs, JR. 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


{Since Mr. Lynes quotes me twice—with disapproval—I am allowing 
myself a brief reply. Throughout his tragedies Racine seeks to inspire 
“intense aesthetic contemplation.” His methods are at times ornate, but 
often extremely simple. The question is, why should he be ornate in the 
next to last scene of a tragedy, where the action in most of his plays and 
his contemporaries’ progresses with great rapidity? If his purpose was, 
as L. proposes, to prevent his audience from becoming too much moved by 
news of Hippolyte’s death, why does Théraméne, after line 1560, become 
quite simple in his expression and emphasize Phédre’s guilt by referring 
to Hippolyte’s “ innocente vie,” to his having been “faussement. accusé,” 
and to his stepmother as his “ mortelle ennemie”? Why does R. show the 
effect of Hippolyte’s death upon Aricie and the effect of Théraméne’s words 
upon Thésée, who is obviously made by them to believe that his wife is 
guilty? As a matter of fact, the aesthetic repose offered by lines 1498-1560 
enables the audience to feel more forcefully the indictment of Phédre that 
follows. If we still have sympathy for her, it is because of earlier portions 
of the play, the view we have had of her struggles and the part that @inone 
has had in the affair. Mr. L. quotes with approval Thierry Maulnier’s 
remark that Racine’s aim was to “traiter un sujet.” Now the subject, as 
presented by Euripides and Seneca, required the récit. Racine, with his 
conception of tragedy, could not have avoided it so easily as L. believes, 
but he could have made it shorter and less ornate. That he failed to do so 
was probably due to an increasing tendency towards descriptive writing, 
already found in Iphigénie and to reappear in Esther. Whether he was 
wise or not in so doing remains a matter of taste, for one may be lifted 
to aesthetic contemplation by the récit de Théraméne without having 
blandly to assert that ‘ tout est au mieux dans la meilleure des tragédies.’— 
HC. 
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SITUATION AS A TERM IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


According to the NED, the word situation long referred only to 
physical position. It was applied to cities, houses, the body, its 
parts, etc., but not to things of the mind. No example of situated 
in the sense of “placed in relation to circumstances” is cited 
earlier than a work of 1702; or of situation as meaning “ position 
in life” or “ position of the mind” than one of 1710. The first 
examples given of the noun as a critical term are much later. They 
come from texts of 1779: 

The novelist who delineates characters by feigned circumstances and 
situations. (Mirror, no. 31.) 

This scene goes entirely for what we call situation and stage effect. 
(Sheridan, Critic, m1, 1.) 

The last quotation suggests that the word was, in 1779, new in 
English criticism, but it had already existed in French critical 
writings for some eighty years. 

Before the seventeenth century, situation seems to have been used 
in France only in regard to things physical. The Dictionnaire 
général cites from the fourteenth century “ la situation ou position 
des estoilles.” Early in the sixteenth century Lemaire de Belges 
wrote that Noah taught cosmography, which he defines as “la 
situation de la terre, comme il lauoit veiie auant le deluge.” 
Moliére, however, in the first scene of the Misanthrope (acted, 
1666; published, 1667), refers to a soul that is “ bien située,” while 
Bossuet, in his cc'ebrated oration over Henriette d’Angleterre, 
sister of Charles II, declares that: 

rien n’a jamais égalé la ferm ‘té de son 4me, ni ce courage paisible, qui, 


sans faire effort pour s’élever, s’est trouvé par sa naturelle situation au- 
dessus des accidents les plus redoutables.? 


His oration was delivered on Aug. 21, 1670. Ten years later 
Richelet’s Dictionary defined situation only with reference to physi- 
cal objects or to the arrangement of words, but Father Boudhours,’ 
who reproduced the quotation from Bossuet, stated in 1682 that: 


1 Stecher edition, I, 25. 

2? @uvres choisies de Bossuet, Paris, Hachette, 1901, rv, 342. 

® Remarques nouvelles sur la langue frangoise, Paris, 1682, 1, 496-7. He 
might have quoted d’Aubignac, Pratique du théétre, pp. 279-80 in Martino’s 
edition: “un mouvement un peu plus agité que l’assiete ordinaire de 
nostre ame.” 
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depuis quelques années situation se dit dans le figuré plus communément 
et plus élegamment qu’ assiete. Son esprit n’est jamais dans une mesme 
situation. 


In 1694 the Dictionnaire de l’ Académie frangoise defined situation 
both in its physical sense and as “ J’estat, la disposition de l’ame ” 
and “ des affaires.” 

The next step was to apply the term to an arrangement of char- 
acters and circumstances in a work of fiction in such a way as to 
obtain an emotional response. The first example I have found of 
situation in this sense was penned by one who was both a church- 
man and a dramatist, Brueys, who employed it when he was 
discussing his religious tragedy. In the preface of his Gabinie, 
published on April 2, 1699, he writes that, in imitating Father 
Jourdan’s Susanna, 


jen ay retranché plusieurs Personnages et beaucoup de choses qui ne 
me paroissoient pas convenables 4 nos Spectacles, et j’en ay ajofité d’autres 
qui convenoient 4 mon dessein, et qui m’ont fourny de nouvelles situations, 
et une catastrophe differente. 


Three years later Dufresny made a Marquis say that “ On aime a 
voir. . . des situations qui surprennent.”* He is speaking of 
comedies, In 1711 the word was still considered new, for in that 
year Malezieu declared ® that a play of which he did not approve 
was characterized by 


Les scituations, c’est le mot & la mode, les évenemens extraordinaires et 
imprévus, des passions outrées. 


Other authors of 1711 were more hospitable. The abbé de Pons 
spoke of “ des situations trés-intéressantes ” and Dufresny of “ tant 
de belles situations.” ® Yet in 1714 M?"e Barbier still regarded the 
word as an intruder. In speaking of a scene that lacked proba- 
bility, but roused the emotions, she exclaimed: * 


* Prologue of Le Double Veuvage, p. 5 in the edition of Paris, Briasson, 
1747, 

® Preface, p. ii, that he wrote for the abbé Genest’s Joseph, Paris, Ganeau 
et Estienne, 1711. 

* Both remarks referred te Crébillon’s Rhadamiste et Zénobie. They are 
quoted by the fréres Parfaict, Histoire du thédtre frangois, xv, 87, 84. 

* Saisons littéraires, second recueil, composed in 1714 and published in 
1722; quoted by the fréres Parfaict, op. cit., xIv, 433. She is referring to 
Crébillon’s Atrée et Thyeste, m1, 3, a scene in which Atrée threatens to 
murder Théodamie unless Plisthéne, who loves her, kills her father. 
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Voila . . . ce que certaines gens appellent situations; pourvi qu’elles 
soient dans une Scene, il n’importe comment elles y sont. 


Started on its way by these authors and their contemporaries, the 
word spread like a fire in dead leaves. It was, for instance, fre- 
quently employed by Dubos, Louis Riccoboni,*® the fréres Parfaict,® 
and the abbé Nadal.'® The last of these seeks to indicate its 
meaning so far as tragedy was concerned: 


Situation en fait de Tragédie, est souvent un état interessant et dou- 
loureux; c’est une contradiction de mouvemens qui s’élevent tout 4 la 
fois, et qui se balancent; c’est une indécision en nous de nos propres 
sentimens. . . . C’est dans le Cid qu’il faut chercher le modele des situa- 
tions. Rodrigue est entre son honneur et son amour, Chimene entre le 
meurtrier de son pere et son amant; elle est entre des devoirs sacrés, et 
une passion violente. 


Nadal is pointing to a model rather than giving a strict defini- 
tion, for the word had already been applied to comedy and to 
tragedies where the conflict was less within the souls of the char- 
acters than it is in the Cid. He and his contemporaries would 
probably have accepted the definitions given by the Dictionnaire 
général, “ Moment d’une action dramatique, narrative, ou la posi- 
tion des personnages est particuliérement intéressante,” and by the 
NED, “A particular conjunction of circumstances (esp. one of 
a striking or exciting nature) under which the characters are pre- 
sented in a novel or play.” 

Situations had, of course, existed in literature long before the 
seventeenth century, but early critics had been so deeply concerned 
with form and other matters that they were slow in feeling the 
need for the new use of the word. It must have been the increase 
of interest in criticism, so characteristic of the late seventeenth 
century in France, that induced Brueys to employ it. In so doing 
he may have received help from his clerical colleagues, for in the 
extension of the term from the purely physical to the moral and 
to the fictional churchmen played a striking part. Bossuet, Bou- 
dhours, Brueys, Pons, Dubos, and Nadal were all ecclesiastics. If 


® Cf. Dubos, Réflewions critiques, fourth edition, Paris, 1740, 1, 55, 103, 
125, 237, and Louis Riccoboni, Réflewions historiques et critiques, Paris, 
1738, pp. 148-9. 

® Op. cit., xIv, 476-7, 508, 511, ete. , 

10 Huvres mélées, Paris, 1738, 11, 198, 200, 215-6. Cf. also the examples 
given by Littré from Voltaire, Marmontel, etc. 
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Bossuet, who converted Brueys to Catholicism, suggested to him, 
by his praise of Henriette d’Angleterre, the use of situation as a 
literary term, lovers of the stage may well pardon the bishop his 
thunderous attacks upon Corneille and Moliére. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


SUR UNE LETTRE DE BAUDELAIRE 


En novembre 1842, Baudelaire écrivit 4 Mme Aupick:* “Ma 
chére mére, je suis désolé de t’affliger encore pour le moment.—Mais 
si tu veux les motifs: entre autres la privation totale de pantalon et 
de chapeau, pour le moment, m’empéchent d’aller 4 ’Ecole.” Dans 
une note, l’éditeur des Derniéres lettres, adoptant une hypothése de 
Maurice Tourneux, identifie l’école en question avec “ L’Ecole des 
chartes, dont Baudelaire suivit les cours, et ot il rencontra notam- 
ment Poulet-Malassis.” 

Or, Pierre Dufay, lorsqu’il préparait son étude sur Poulet-Malassis, 
a fouillé les archives, fort bien tenues, de |’Ecole des chartes, et, 
alors qu’il y a recueilli d’abondants renseignements sur son sujet, 
il n’a pas trouvé la moindre trace du nom de Baudelaire sur les 
registres.? On peut affirmer que Baudelaire ne mit jamais les pieds 
dans cet établissement dont les programmes destinés 4 former des 
archivistes, n’étaient guére faits pour attirer un apprenti poéte. 
Ne savons-nous pas, d’ailleurs, que, dans sa jeunesse, Baudelaire 
manifestait un profond mépris pour Vhistoire? * 

Mais alors, de ‘quelle école s’agit-il? Evidemment de l’Ecole 
d’application d’état-major, située rue de Grenelle, dont le général 
Aupick était directeur depuis le 1° mars 1841, et qu’il s’apprétait 
4 quitter, en novembre 1842, pour prendre le commandement de la 


* Lettre publiée dans Baudelaire, Derniéres lettres inédites sa mére, 
Paris (1926), p. 16. 

* Pierre Dufay a, en outre, établi que Poulet-Malassis ne fut admis au 
concours de l’Ecole des chartes qu’en novembre 1847. 

*En 1838, le professeur d’histoire de Louis-le-Grand, dans son rapport 
trimestriel, a la note suivante sur Baudelaire: “Cet éléve, et il le dit lui- 
méme, parait persuadé que V’histoire est parfaitement inutile.” (Léon 
Lemonnier, Enquétes sur Baudelaire, 1929, p. 8.) 
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place de Paris,* avec résidence au N° 7 de la place Vendéme. A la 
fin de la lettre, en effet, il est fait allusion au “ nouveau domicile” 
de Mme Aupick. Bien entendu, il n’était pas question pour Baude- 
laire de suivre les cours de cette école militaire, ol, comme le nom 
Vindique, on formait les officiers d’état-major, mais simplement de 
se rendre a une invitation de Mme Aupick, soit que celle-ci efit 
demandé a son fils de venir la voir, soit, plus vraisemblablement, 
quelle Veit prié d’assister 4 une réception d’adieu, donnée a 
Voccasion du changement d’affectation du général. La lettre avait 
pour but d’expliquer pourquoi Baudelaire ne pouvait satisfaire 4 
ce désir, refus qui, il le savait, “ affligerait ” sa mére. 

A la lumiére de ces précisions, la lettre perd quelque peu de son 
importance purement biographique, mais elle gagne, ce me semble, 
en résonances psychologiques. Car la raison donnée, “ entre autres,” 
se charge de sous-entendus. I] ne faut pas voir dans cette “ privation 
totale de pantalon et de chapeau,” une preuve du dénuement— 
vraiment peu ordinaire—dans lequel se serait trouvé Baudelaire. 
Celui-ci venait de se faire rendre des comptes de tutelle, et, depuis 
juillet, date 4 laquelle ces comptes avaient été définitivement liquidés, 
il gaspillait joyeusement la fortune dont il avait la libre disposition. 
C’est a cette époque de dandysme fastidieux que se rapporte l’anecdote 
contée par Champfleury,° selon laquelle Baudelaire aurait commandé, 
d’un seul coup, douze habits, pareils “a celui de Goethe, qu’on voit 
sur les pipes de porcelaine, en Allemagne.” Un chapeau haut de 
forme d’un modéle spécial et un pantalon de casimir, non collant 
contrairement 4 la mode, constituaient deux des singularités du 
costume extraordinaire qu’il avait adopté en 1842.° En prétextant 
que c’était le manque de chapeau et de pantalon qui l’empéchait 
d’aller 4 l’Ecole, Baudelaire insinuait qu’il ne possédait pas la tenue 
de mise dans le milieu sur lequel régnait le général Aupick. C’était 
décocher un trait malicieux contre son beau-pére, qui n’admettait 
pas, comme chacun le sait, les manquements aux usages recus. Et 
pour bien montrer que cette insolence ne s’adressait pas 4 sa mére, 
“pour prouver ” qu'il n’était “pas méchant,” et qu’il pensait 4 
elle, Baudelaire lui avait envoyé, le matin méme, des pendants 


“Le général Aupick fut nommé Commandant du départment de la Seine 
et de la place de Paris, le 11 novembre 1842. 

5 Souvenirs et portraits de jeunesse, p. 326. 

* D’aprés Le Vavasseur, dans E. & J. Crépet, Baudelaire, 44-45. 
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doreille, avec lesquels, disait-il, elle pourrait “ festoyer son nouveau 
domicile, 4 la prochaine occasion,”—autre preuve, s'il en était besoin 
aprés les explications qui précédent, que Baudelaire, 4 ce moment- 
la, n’était pas dépourvu de ressources. 


ALBERT FEUILLERAT 
Yale University 


SONNET STRUCTURE IN CHAPMAN’S BLANK VERSE 


It is of course easier to recognize than to describe a sonnet. 
Therefore in this paper . shall do more quoting than describing. 
In the ticklish business of recognizing sonnets in blank verse I 
have usually limited myself to the two least mistakable kinds of 
sonnet structure—the Italian, with its twofold development, divided 
usually into eight and six lines; and the English, with its fourfold 
development, divided usually into three quatrains and a concluding 
couplet that gives point to the whole.* 

Chapman, though he is to be numbered among the enemies of the 
love sonnet, wrote a fair number of non-amorous sonnets. Further- 
more, like other Elizabethans, he must have read many sonnets. 
And what is most important, the sonnet form must have impressed 
itself upon his mind; for in his dramatic blank verse there are 
many passages constructed, whether consciously or not, upon a 
sonnet pattern. 

One of the poems attributed to Chapman in England’s Parnassus 
(1600) contains twelve lines of blank verse capped by a couplet.? 
This same unit appears frequently in Chapman’s plays. Of course, 
the trick of introducing a couplet into blank verse is widespread in 
Elizabethan drama. Yet when such a couplet ends a speech, or 
ends a paragraph in a speech, and when that speech strongly re- 
sembles a sonnet, then it is justifiable to attribute an ordinary 
device to a particular influence. Take for instance the first 
fourteen lines of Tamyra’s soliloquy: 


*Since many of Chapman’s regular sonnets do not divide themselves, in 
thought and rhythm, into these exact proportions, I have not hesitated to 
accept a similar flexibility in his blank-verse sonnets. 

* The Poems of George Chapman, ed. P. B. Bartlett (New York, 1941), 
p. 373. 

*It is useful to compare in this connection Daniel’s heavily rimed play, 
The Tragedy of Cleopatra. The accidental introduction of a couplet after 
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Revenge, that ever red sitt’st in the eyes 

Of injur’d ladies, till we crown thy brows 
With bloody laurel, and receive from thee 
Justice for all our [honour’s] injury; 

Whose wings none fly, that wrath or tyranny 
Have ruthless made and bloody, enter here, 
Enter, O enter! And, though length of time 
Never lets any scape thy constant justice, 

Yet now prevent that length. Fly, fly, and here 
Fix thy steel footsteps: here, O here, where still 
Earth, mov’d with pity, yielded and embrac’d 
My love’s fair figure, drawn in his dear blood, 
And mark’d the place, to show thee where was done 
The cruell’st murther that e’er fled the sun.‘ 


Other rimes in blank verse may also have significance. In the 
following passage it is perhaps reasonable to believe that the un- 
expected rimes may be the result of Chapman’s awareness of a 
form underneath his blank verse.® 


Yet shall you see it here: here will be one 

Young, learned, valiant, virtuous, and full mann’d; 
One on whom Nature spent so rich a hand 

That with an ominous eye she wept to see 

So much consum’d her virtuous treasury. 

Yet as the winds sing through a hollow tree 

And (since it lets them pass through) let it stand; 
But a tree solid (since it gives no way 

To their wild rage) they rend up by the root: 

So this whole man 

(That will not wind with every crooked way, 

Trod by the servile world) shall reel and fall 


a series of alternating rimes does not necessarily, when it is added to the 
preceding three quatrains, make a sonnet (as Iv, 902-915, 1067-1080), 
But a couplet may be significant. For example, in Act I beginning with 
line 115 there is a sonnet perfect in rime-scheme and sense. At line 151 
another one begins, and, in the long speech it is a part of, it forms a sepa- 
rate little section. These are no sonnets by accident, but independent 
compositions, able and worthy to stand alone. 

* The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, I, ii, 1-14. Cf. Monsieur D’Olive, I, i, 
28-41. All references are to the two-volume edition of the plays by T. M. 
Parrott. 

° This is a recognizable characteristic of the sonneteer Daniel writing his 
closet dramas. For often when the theme awakens his sonnet instincts he 
introduces rimes. See The Tragedy of Philotas, 11, iii, 1088-1101; The 
Queen’s Arcadia, I, i, 422-435; 11, i, 1019-1032; v, ii, 2156-2169. 
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Before the frantic puffs of blind-born chance, 
That pipes through empty men, and makes them dance.° 


But even when there are no rimes, and not even a couplet, we may 
find as a part of a long speech a paragraph showing the influence 
of the sonnet form. 


I tell thee Love is Nature’s second sun, 

Causing a spring of virtues where he shines; 
And as without the sun, the world’s great eye, 
All colours, beauties, both of Art and Nature, 
Are given in vain to men; so without Love 

All beauties bred in women are in vain, 

All virtues born in men lie buried; 

For Love informs them as the sun doth colours; 
And as the sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and flowers; 
So Love, fair shining in the inward man, 
Brings forth in him the honourable fruits 

Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, 
Brave resolution, and divine discourse.” 


The examples we have so far been considering illustrate only part 
of the influence of the sonnet form. For the sonnet has more than 
a rhythm and a symmetry of its own; it has a characteristic logic. 
And this logic is particularly well suited for the reflective speech, 
especially the soliloquy, where the thought may be expressed by 
contrast between the octave and the sestet, or by a three-fold de- 
velopment of quatrains and a couplet which puts a point to the 
whole.* The following examples, I think, speak for themselves: 


Who cannot friend himself is foe to any, 

And to be fear’d of all, and that is it 

Makes me so scorn’d; but make me what you can, 
Never so wicked and so full of fiends, 

I never yet was traitor to my friends: 


* Bussy D’Ambois, v, ii, 32-45. 

* All Fools, 1, i, 97-110. It is worth mentioning that Havelock Ellis in 
his selections from Chapman chooses these fourteen lines, recognizing the 
existence of the paragraph. See his Chapman, With Illustrative Passages 
(Nonesuch Press, 1934), p. 96. 

*In Lodge’s play, The Wounds of Civil War (1594), the reflective 
soliloquy of Marius (11, iv, 1191-1204) is a sonnet. The play also con- 
tains a good blank-verse sonnet with the same kind of logical development 
(1, 51-64). One of Daniel’s best sonnets is the philosophical soliloquy in 
The Tragedy of Philotas, 1, i, 58-71. 
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The laws of friendship I have ever held, 

As my religion; and for other laws 

He is a fool that keeps them with more care 
Than they keep him safe, rich, and popular: 
For riches, and for popular respects 

Take them amongst ye, minions; but for safety, 
You shall not find the least flaw in my arms 

To pierce or taint me; what will great men be 
To please the King and bear authority! ® 


Did ever Curtian Gulf play such a part? 

Had Curtius been so us’d, if he had brook’d 
That ravenous whirlpool, pour’d his solid spirits 
Through earth’ dissolved sinews, stopp’d her veins, 
And rose with saved Rome, upon his back; 

As I swum pools of fire and gulfs of brass 

To save my country, thrust this venturous arm 
Beneath her ruins, took her on my neck 

And set her safe on her appeased shore? 

And opes the King a fouler bog than this, 

In his so rotten bosom to devour 

Him that devour’d what else had swallow’d him, 
In a detraction so with spite embru’d, 

And drown such, good in such ingratitude? ?° 


His strange aims are to cross the common custom 
Of servile nobles, in which he’s so ravish’d, 

That quite the earth he leaves, and up he leaps 
On Atlas’ shoulders, and from thence looks down, 
Viewing how far off other high ones creep; 

Rich, poor of reason, wander; all pale looking, 
And trembling but to think of their sure deaths, 
Their lives so base are, and so rank their breaths. 
Which I teach Guise to heighten, and make sweet 
With Life’s dear odours, a good mind and name; 
For which he only loves me, and deserves 

My love and life, which through all deaths I vow: 
Resolving this, whatever change can be, 

Thou hast created, thou hast ruin’d me.* 


For we shall know each other, and past death 
Retain those forms of knowledge learn’d in life; 
Since, if what here we learn, we there shall lose, 
Our immortality were not life, but time. 


® Byron’s Conspiracy, II, i, 131-144. 

10 Byron’s Conspiracy, Il, ii, 65-78. 

11 The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, U, i, 264-277. Line 263 acts as a kind 
of introduction and is not really part of the paragraph. 
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And that our souls in reason are immortal 
Their natural and proper objects prove; 
Which immortality and knowledge are. 

For to that object ever is referr’d 

The nature of the soul, in which the acts 

Of her high faculties are still employ’d. 

And that true object must her powers obtain 
To which they are in nature’s aim directed, 
Since ’twere absurd to have her set an object 
Which possibly she never can aspire.” 


There are many passages, over or under fourteen lines, that in 
thought development seem to reflect sonnet influence. 


O had I never married but for form, 

Never vow’d faith but purpos’d to deceive, 
Never made conscience of any sin, 

But cloak’d it privately and made it common; 
Nor never honour’d been in blood or mind; 
Happy had I been then, as others are 

Of the like licence; I had then been honour’d; 
Liv’d without envy; custom had benumb’d 
All sense of scruple and all note of frailty; 
My fame had been untouch’d, my heart unbroken: 
But (shunning all) I strike on all offence, 

O husband! Dear friend! O my conscience! ** 


O the strange difference ’twixt us and the stars; 
They work with inclinations strong and fatal, 
And nothing know; and we know all their working, 
And nought can do, or nothing can prevent! 
Rude ignorance is beastly, knowledge wretched; 
The heavenly Powers envy what they enjoin; 
We are commanded t’imitate their natures, 

In making all our ends eternity, 

And in that imitation we are plagued, 

And worse than they esteem’d that have no souls 
But in their nostrils, and like beasts expire, 

As they do that are ignorant of arts, 

By drowning their eternal parts in sense 

And sensual affectations: while we live 

Our good parts take away, the more they give.** 


The Tragedy of Caesar and Pompey, v, ii, 137-150. See also The 
Gentleman Usher, Iv, iii, 24-37. 

18 Bussy D’Ambois, v, iv, 174-185. Cf. also mI, i, 73-86. 

** Byron’s Conspiracy, It, iii, 5-19. 
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be free all worthy spirits, 

And stretch yourself for greatness and for height, 
Untruss your slaveries; you have height enough 
Beneath this steep heaven to use all your reaches; 
*Tis too far off to let you, or respect you. 
Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 
Loves t’have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her prow so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel plows air. 
There is no danger to a man who knows 
What life and death is; there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 

That he should stoop to any other law. 

$ He goes before them, and commands them all, 
That to himself is a law rational.** 


And, finally, the characteristic thought development of the sonnet 
provides a good framework for an extended simile. Chapman’s 
best blank-verse sonnet illustrates this. 


And as great seamen, using all their wealth 
And skills in Neptune’s deep invisible paths, 

In tall ships richly built and rubb’d with brass, 
To put a girdle round about the world, 

When they have done it, coming near their haven, 
Are fain to give a warning-piece, and call 

A poor, staid fisherman, that never pass’d 

His country’s sight, to waft and guide them in: 
So when we wander furthest through the waves 
Of glassy Glory, and the gulfs of State, 

Topt with all titles, spreading all our reaches, 
As if each private arm would sphere the earth, 
We must to Virtue for her guide resort, 

Or we shall shipwrack in our safest port.?° 


All of my examples, I am aware, are not of equal merit. But it 
seems reasonable to me that the existence of some excellent blank- 
verse sonnets should lead us to consider other, less-perfect ex- 


15 Thid., 11, iii, 130-145. Cf. m1, i, 47-62; and also Byron’s Tragedy, 101, 
ii, 18-30; Bussy D’Ambois, U1, ii, 207-221; The Gentleman Usher, tv, iii, 
11-23. 

1° Bussy D’Ambois, I, i, 20-33. Cf. also The Tragedy of Caesar and 
Pompey, U1, ii, 20-33. All Fools, 1, i, 97-110; The Tragedy of Chabot, I, i, 
68-80; Bussy D’Ambois, Iv, i, 7-21; Byron’s Conspiracy, U1, i, 6-23; v, i, 
1-14. 
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amples, not as blank-verse sonnets, but as blank verse influenced 
by the sonnet structure. And I am not interested in merely demon- 
strating the novelty of undetected blank-verse sonnets in Chapman, 
I am interested in the significance of the relationship between blank 
verse and the sonnet. And the significance—though it will require 
further research for me to be more explicit— seems to lie in the 
influence that the sonnet (and other stanzaic forms) may have had 
on thought and rhythm patterns in Elizabethan blank verse. 


ARNOLD STEIN 
Uniwersity of Minnesota 


STERNE AND SENSIBILITY IN AMERICAN DIARIES * 


In his chapter on “Sterne and Sensibility,’? Herbert Ross 
Brown describes the influence on both American writers and read- 
ers of Laurence Sterne and those who followed his sentimental 
lead. That this line of influence extended widely over American 
thought is emphasized by its occasional presence in American 
diaries and journals, a body of informal writings to which Pro- 
fessor Brown makes only incidental reference. In the diaries and 
journals of William Ellery,’ Sarah Eve,* Albigence Waldo,*® William 
Rogers,® and Alexander Macaulay’ there can be clearly discerned 
the minds and temperaments of those Americans who so eagerly 
read The Power of Sympathy, Charlotte Temple, and the rest—who 
were, in fact, preconditioned to the American novel of sensibility. 
Even though these diarists do not always imitate Sterne and his 


*The materials for this article represent part of the data on literary 
ideas and modes in America which I have collected while working with 
Professor William Matthews on an annotated list of American diaries and 
journals written before 1861. 

2 The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789-1860 (Durham, N. C., 1940), 
pp. 75-100. 

® Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, xt (October, 1887), 
318-329; (January, 1888), 476-481; xm (July, 1888), 190-199. 

* Ibid., v (July, 1881), 19-36 and (October, 1881), 191-205. 

5 Ibid., xxt (October, 1897), 299-323. 

*The Journal of a Brigade Chaplain in the Campaign of 1799, Rhode 
Island Historical Tracts, vit (Providence, 1879). 

* William and Mary College Quarterly, x1 (January, 1903), 180-191. 
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followers in sustained or lengthy detail, they seem to believe that 
situations which are quaintly and sentimentally humorous, call for 
sympathy, or involve extreme emotionality can best be recorded in 
language patterned after that of Sterne, Mackenzie, et al. Equally 
significant, their responses to those situations are, by a kind of con- 
ditioned reflex, almost automatically those of men and women of 
sensibility. 


William Ellery sets out to think and act as a man of sensibility.® 
In his four short travel diaries, 1777-1779, he records in great 
detail odd incidents, the kind that Sterne calls “ hobbyhorsical,” 
over which he can be at once sentimental and humorous. Such in- 
cidents may actually call forth an allusion to Tristram Shandy, as 
when one of his traveling companions is spattered with mud: 


Admissi risum teneatis amici. Dr Slop was not more bespattered when 
Patriot in his circumgyrations from his broad hoofs almost suffocated that 
son of AEsculapius.° 


Most often, however, it is merely the Shandean narrative manner 
and point-of-view which are evident in his diary. Ellery writes of 
the landlady at the inn at East Haddam—to take only one example 
of many: 


Mrs. Emmons, our Landlady, is one of the most laughing creatures that 
ever I saw. She begins and ends everything she says, and she talks as 
much as most females, with a laugh, which is in truth the silliest laugh 
that ever I heard. As man hath been defined to be a laughing animal, 
as Laughter manifests a good disposition and tends to make one fat, I will 
not find fault with laughing, let Solomon and Chesterfield have said what 
they may have said against it. Indeed the former says there is a time to 
laugh, but with the latter it is at no time admissible. However, Chester- 
field when he condemns it, hath the character of a courtier only in Idea, 
and does not regard common life. And Horace I think says ride si sapis. 
The Spectator hath divided laughter into several species some of which he 
censures roundly; but doth not as I remember condemn seasonable, gentle 
laughter. Therefore my pleasant Landlady, laugh on! ?° 


®T have accepted Dr. Brown’s working definition of sensibility as feeling 
“as an end in itself” (p. 74). The all-important matters of vocabulary, 
style, and point-of-view are, I hope, evident from the citations from the 
diaries themselves. 

® Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, xt (January, 1888), 
479-480. Cf. also, ibid., x1 (October, 1887), 326-327. 

10 Tbid., x11 (July, 1888), 192. Cf. also, ibid., x1 (October, 1888), 322 
and 327-329; xr (January, 1888), 479-480; x1r (July, 1888), 190, 191, 193, 
195, 196, and 198. 
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Even this bit of eclectic philosophy, couched as it is in a style that 
shares much of Sterne’s whimsical pedantry and archaism, shows 
that Ellery’s is, above all, a sentimental journey. 

Unlike Ellery, the others under consideration here are not specifi- 
cally Shandean. Significantly their sensibility has lost most of its 
purely literary associations. It is perhaps the sensibility of the 
average American reader, not that of the Sternophile, as is that of 
Ellery. 

The diary of Sarah Eve, December 13, 1772-December 19, 1773, 
is most often a record of the pleasant life of a genteel young lady 
of Philadelphia. That life seems to have been full of the slight 
emotional stimuli so dear to the person of refined sensibilities. After 
her death in December, 1774, there appeared a “ Character ” of her, 
written perhaps by Benjamin Rush, whom she was to marry: 


She possessed the most exquisite and delicate sensibility of soul. Upon 
hearing of distress of any body of any kind, she did not show her sym- 
pathy by expressions of pity, or by dropping a tear in company, but by the 
less equivocal sign of an affecting silence. . . .1* 


Her diary bears this “ Character ” out. On June 3 and July 5, 
1773, she comments @ propos of the sadness of life in general : 


Will fortune never cease to persecute us? but why complain! for at the 
worst what is poverty! it is living more according to nature—luxury is 
not nature but art... . 

I do not know how I feel, I cannot describe it: it is a kind of pleasing 
melancholy, I wish not to hear any one talk, nor to do so myself—language 
cannot express it.*? 


It should be noted here, as in the diarists who follow, that the mere 
expression of emotional stress does not make the diarist a man or 
woman of sensibility. What is important is that they automatically 
express their feelings in the rather specialized manner of the school 
of Sterne and Mackenzie. . 
Albigence Waldo, in his diary for November 10, 1777-January 8, 
1778, writes generally of the cold, hunger, and suffering at Valley 
Forge. Yet such matters are very often points of departure for 
philosophical musings on the vicissitudes of life, solitude, home and 
fireside, fate, and virtue. On December 23, 1777, he writes, 


11 Ibid., v (July, 1881), 21. 
12 Ibid., v (July, 1881), 192 and 194. 
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This evening an excellent Player on the Violin in that soft kind of Musick, 
which is so finely adapted to stirr up the tender Passions, while he was 
playing in the next Tent to mine, these kind of soft Airs it immediately 
called up in remembrance all the endearing expressions, the Tender Senti- 
ments, the sympathetic friendship that has given so much satisfaction and 
sensible pleasure to me from the first time I gained the heart & affection 
of the tenderest of the Fair. A thousand agreeable little incidents which 
have Occur’d since our happy connection, and which would have pass’d 
totally unnoticed by such who are now strangers to the soft & sincere 
passion of Love, were now recall’d to my mind, and filled me with these 
tender emotions, and Agreeable Reflections, which cannot be described, and 
which in spite of my Philosophy forced out the sympathetic tear. I wish’d 
to have the Music Cease, and yet dreaded its ceasing, least I should loose 
sight of these dear Ideas, which gave me pain and pleasure at the same 
instant. Ah Heaven why is it that our harder fate so often deprives us of 
enjoyment of what we most wish to enjoy this side of thy brighter realms. 
There is something in this strong passion of Love far more agreeable than 
what we can derive from any of the other Passions and which Duller Souls 
& Cheerless minds are insensible of, & laugh at—let such fools laugh 
at me.’* 


This, with minor variations, is most often the spirit of the diary. 
This spirit is particularly marked in one of the last entries, on 
January 6, 1778, where Waldo writes a conventionally dramatic 
adieu : 

If I should happen to lose this little Journal, any fool may laugh that finds 
it,—since I know that there is nothing in it but the natural flowings & 
reflections of my heart, which is human as well as other Peoples—and if 
there is a great deal of folly in it—there is no intended Ill nature—and 
am sure there is much Sincerety, especially when I mention my family, 
whom I cannot help saying and am not asham’d to say I Love. But I begin 
to grow Sober, I shall be home sick again—Muses attend!—File off to the 
right grim melancholly! Seek no more an asylum in thine Enemy’s 
breast!—Waft me hence ye Muses to the brow of Mount Parnassus! for 
to the summit, I date not, will not presume to climb. . . .** 


William Rogers’ diary of Sullivan’s campaign against the Six - 
Natipns, June 15-September 14, 1779, is particularly valuable as a 
chaplain’s record of a frontier military campaign. Generally Rogers 
is satisfied to describe in detail the men, their activities, and his 
concern over their salvation. Yet twice the thought of death and 
the barbarism of the British-seduced Indians move him to state- 
ments of melancholic sensibility. On June 23, 1779, he is passing 
a place where American soldiers had been recently massacred by 
Indians: 


18 Ibid., xx1 (October, 1897), 311. 14 Ibid., Xx (October, 1897), 321. 
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In passing this melancholy vale, an universal gloom appeared on the coun- 
tenances of both officers and men without distinction, and from the eyes of 
many, as if by a sudden impulse, dropt the sympathizing tear.*® 


Later, on July 8, 1779, he writes of the Indians and the British: 


Good God! who, after such repeated instances of cruelty, can ever be 
totally reconciled to that government which divesting itself of the feelings 
of humanity, has influenced the savage tribes to kill and wretchedly to 
torture to death, persons of each sex and of every age—the prattling infant, 
the blooming maid and persons of venerable years, have alike fallen victims 
to its vindictive rage.*¢ 

Even over religion Rogers has not been so eloquent as this. 

The diary of Alexander Macaulay, February 19-February 26, 
1783, records a journey from Louisa County to Yorktown, Virginia. 
Writing the diary in letters to an unidentified correspondent, 
Macaulay gives amusing accounts of people and inns. In particular, 
he tells of his meeting with an “unfortunate Genevese.” After 
recounting this man’s sad story of the disappearance of freedom in 
Europe, he writes that the “ Genevese ” was 
probably worthy of a better Fate; but alas, the good Mans Lot is often in 
this World Gall & Bitterness while Heaven with anguish records a spotless 
heart; and oft associates virtue with despair. Avaunt melancholy! I beg 


pardon for this digression. I forget I was only writing a Journal for your 
amusement.*” 


Macaulay, as the others, has expressed his response to this sort of 
situation properly and conventionally in the plaintive manner of the 
man of feeling. 

The nature of these five diaries indicates that the colonial taste 
for Sterne and sensibility had ben developed well before the first 
American novel of sensibility was written. Only Ellery perhaps 
entirely represents the American who could say, as does a writer 
in the Massachusetts Magazine in 1794, “...I felt myself all over 
Sternified.” ** Yet all five represent in varying degrees the writer 
of sensibility as diarist. 


Roy Harvey PEARCE 
Baltimore, Maryland 


2° The Journal of a Brigade Chaplain in the Campaign of 1779, Rhode 
Island Historical Tracts, vit (Providence, 1879), 35. 

1° Ibid., p. 58. 

** William and Mary College Quarterly, x1 (January, 1903), 185. 

*® Quoted by H. R. Brown, op. cit., p. 91. 
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GOD’S “ PLENITUDE” IN THE POETRY OF GERARD 
MANLEY HOPKINS 


It can be safely assumed that the indoctrination which prepared 
Gerard Manley Hopkins for membership in the Jesuit order in- 
cluded discussions or self-imposed studies in the theory of God’s 
“plenitude.” In the light of this theory, Hopkins’ well known 
poem “ Pied Beauty ” takes on an added significance. 

The fullest dogmatic expression of the theory of God’s plenitude 
is to be found in the writings of the medieval theologians. Pro- 
fessor Arthur 0. Lovejoy has gathered the relevant texts and has 
discussed the philosophic significance of the idea not only among 
the medieval doctors but as a factor in the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment. The theory of God’s plenitude is, at bottom, a 
theodicy, a justification of the ways of God to men. As a theodicy, 
it seeks to exculpate God for having created a world in which things 
seem imperfect to greater or lesser degree. The explanation which 
the theodicy offers is that imperfect as the world may be, it is 
nevertheless, “ the best of all possible worlds ” to state the explana- 
tion in its favorite eighteenth century form. It is not an optimistic 
claiming that the world is, for a fact, the best of all possible worlds ; 
it means, rather, that any other world conceivable would be worse. 
Things appear imperfect only to the human eye; but to God, to 
whom all things are equal and acceptable, they are good in their 
respective ways. The imperfect creations are arranged in a ladder 
or chain of beings with the most perfect creations at the top and the 
least perfect at the bottom. There are no missing links in the chain 
for a gap would imply a deficiency on God’s part as if he were in- 
capable of sufficient creative ability to create enough different 
things to fill up the world. The world, therefore, from the view- 
point of the theodicy is “ chock-full ” of things. In the technical 
language of the theologians, the world is made up of a “ plenum 
formarum.” God’s plenitude is seen in the variety or multiplicity 
of things in the world. 

To Hopkins, the theory of God’s plenitude supplied the inspira- 
tion for his poem, “ Pied Beauty.” In his vision of God’s loving 
kindness lavished on a world of lovely things in nature, the stress is 


2 Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Baltimore, 1936). 
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not so much on God’s creative ability but on his creative ingenuity, 
so to speak. Hopkins has a “ poet’s eye ” (as Wordsworth said of 
Dryden) for the beauties of nature; but, in order to give explicit 
expression to his vision of God’s overflowing ingenuity, he is con- 
cerned in his poem not only with the ordinarily beautiful but with 
the quaintly beautiful. It is as if God were rising to a challenge 
to create not only a multiplicity of discrete forms but a multiplicity 
within any one category. The variety within any one category, 
therefore, is best displayed in a quality of quaintness which differ- 
entiates the multiple forms. Things variegated or splotched with 
colors—pied beauty, in short—these display God’s creative in- 
genuity : 
Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 


Fresh-firecoal chestnut falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced-fold, fallow, and plough... .? 


Not only do all objects serve God equally—although in their 
differences they appear from the human point of view to be unequal 
or imperfect in varying degree—but men in their varying social- 
economic functions also serve God equally. Differences in social- 
economic status, by analogy with the ladder of natural objects, are 
also imbedded metaphysically in the scheme of the universe. Hence, 
the multiplicity of vocations, butchers, bakers, and candlestick 
makers, is also to be enjoyed: 


And all trades, their gear, and tackle and trim. 


Even the variety of the tools of trade or vocation display a quaint- 
ness of beauty, but again the variety is important because it reflects 

the ingenuity of God who made such a world possible. 
The poem concludes by emphasizing originality, quaintness: the 

evidences, that is to say, of God’s ingenuity : 
All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 


He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change; 
Praise him. 


* Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. Robert Bridges (Oxford, 1930), 
p. 30. 
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“Pied Beauty,” consequently, is not an exercize in surrealist 
eccentricity. It does not state merely that variety is the spice of 
life; variety is not the spice but the food of life to the true be- 
liever. The poem reflects an integrated religious experience with 
intellectual roots in a theory of God’s plenitude carefully nurtured 
by the church in which Hopkins found his spiritual home. 


SAMUEL KLIGER 
Northwestern University 


MILL AND PAULINE: THE ‘REVIEW’ THAT 
‘RETARDED’ BROWNING’S FAME 


Shortly after the publication of Pauline in March, 1833, Brown- 
ing forwarded a dozen copies of the poem to the Rev. W. J. Fox, 
editor of the Monthly Repository. Fox, in turn, sent a copy to 
John Stuart Mill, who was then a rather frequent contributor to 
his magazine. Mill read the poem several times and annotated it in 
detail, with the intention of publishing a review. But his article 
never saw print because, as Browning told a correspondent, “he 
found he had been forestalled by a flippant line in the Review which 
he was accustomed at that time to write for.’”? Here the history 
of Mill’s article becomes rather obscure, owing to disagreement 
among critics as to the identity of the “ Review,” some asserting 
that it was Tait’s Magazine; others, that it was the Lxaminer.® 

There are two neglected passages which, I believe, satisfactorily 


1 Cf. Mrs. E. F. Bridell-Fox, “ Robert Browning,” The Argosy, xt1x (Feb., 
1890), 109, and Mary Dean Reneau, “ First Editions of Browning’s Pauline,” 
Baylor University Browning Interests, Second Series (July, 1931), 45. 

* Letters of Robert Browning, ed. T. L. Hood (New Haven, 1933), p. 195. 
As late as 1881 Browning was apparently still unaware of the fact that 
Mill had actually written a review of Pauline. For in the letter just cited, 
he wrote: “The pencil notes of John Mill which he meant to construct an 
article upon . . . are at the end of the copy of Pauline in Forster’s Library 
at Kensington” (Ibid.). 

* For representative opinions consult the following: E. Gosse, “ The 
Early Writings of Robert Browning,” The Century Magazine, xx1m (Dec., 
1881), 193; W. L. Phelps, “ Notes on Browning’s Pauline,” MLN, xtvil 
(May, 1932), 293; W. C. DeVane, A Browning Handbook (New York, 1935), 
p. 43; and W. H. Griffin and H. C. Minchin, The Life of Robert Browning 
(3rd ed., London, 1938), pp. 58-59. 
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solve the problem. The first, written by the daughter of W. J. 
Fox, runs as follows: “ Mr. Mill, apparently at my father’s request, 
wrote a review of ‘ Pauline’ for the Examiner, which that paper 
declined ; and Mr. Mill in his note (which lies before me) says that 
he shall send his review to Tait.”* The second passage throws 
further light on the history of Mill’s article and is from a volume of 
reminiscences by Dean F. W. Farrar, who thus describes part of a 
conversation with Browning soon after the appearance of the second 
volume of The Ring and the Book: 


He [Browning] said that when one of his earlier volumes came out—I 
think, Bells and Pomegranates—a copy fell into the hands of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, who was then at the zenith of his fame, and whose literary 
opinion was accepted as oracular. Mr. J. S. Mill expressed his admiration 
of the poems, and of the originality of the lessons they contained; and he 
wrote to the editor of Tait’s Magazine, then one of the leading literary 
journals, asking if he might review them in the forthcoming number. The 
editor wrote back to say that he should always esteem it an honor and an 
advantage to receive a review from the pen of Mr. J. S. Mill, but unfor- 
tunately ne could not insert a review of Bells and Pomegranates, as it had 
been reviewed in the last number. Mr. Browning had the curiosity to look 
at the last number of the magazine, and there read the so-called review. 
It was as follows: “Bells and Pomegranates, by Robert Browning: 
Balderdash.” 


Had the Dean examined the “so-called review,” he would have 
found that the volume it noticed was not Bells and Pomegranates, 
but Pauline; and he would also have learned that it characterized 
the poem not as “ Balderdash,” but as “a piece of pure bewilder- 
ment,” © which is presumably the “ flippant line” that forestalled 
Mill’s review. It would appear, therefore, that the “ Review ” to 
which Browning alluded was not the Hzaminer, but Tait’s 
Magazine. 

Elsewhere in his chapter on Browning, Farrar quotes the poet’s 


* Bridell-Fox, op. cit., p. 109. 

°F. W. Farrar, Men I Have Known (New York, 1897), pp. 64-65. Ina 
footnote Farrar adds: “Such was the poet’s recollection; the exact word, 
however, may not have been ‘ Balderdash,’ but something equally contemp- 
tuous, and possibly the reminiscence was a little blurred” (Ibid., p. 65). 
Cf. also Gosse (op. cit., p. 193) for a passage very similar to that quoted 
above. Internal evidence indicates that Gosse drew the materials for his 
account of Pauline directly from Browning himself. 

° Cf. Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, m1 (Aug., 1833), 668. 
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opinion of the Tait notice, as related to him in the course of their 
conversation. According to the Dean, Browning said: 


“It depended, you see, on what looked like the merest accident, whether 
the work of a new or as yet almost unknown writer should receive an 
appreciative review from the pen of the first literary and philosophic critic 
of his day,—a review which would have rendered him most powerful help, 
exactly at the time when it was most needed,—or whether he should only 
receive one insolent epithet from some nameless nobody. I consider that 
this so-called ‘review’ retarded any recognition of me by twenty years’ 
delay.” 


Now it is well known that Browning not only had read Mill’s 
notes on Pauline, but had annotated them.* Hence his assumption 
that an article built on these notes would have been “ appreciative ” 
is surprising, since the comments taken as a whole, and particularly 
the summary remarks, were by no means favorable. Mill himself 
was aware of this, for in returning his copy of the poem to Fox in 
June, 1833, he wrote: “I send Pauline having done all I could, 
which was to annotate copiously in the margin and sum up on the 
fly-leaf. On the whole the observations are not flattering to the 
author—perhaps too strong in the expression to be shown him.” ® 
Nor would this note seem to bear out Browning’s belief that the Mill 
review would “ have rendered him most powerful help ” at a crucial 
period in his career. It probably would have had quite the opposite 
effect. Conjecture apart, one thing is plain: None of the available 
facts justifies Browning’s interpretation of Mill’s notes on Pauline. 
And in the face of these facts, it would appear that the Tavt 
“review,” in precluding the article based on the notes, did not 
retard Browning’s fame. 

Lewis F. HAINngEs 

University of Florida 


* Farrar, op. cit., p. 65. It is hardly necessary to point out that in the 
conversation, as reported by Farrar, Browning exaggerated Mill’s reputa- 
tion as a critic. On Mill’s critical standing at the time he wrote his review 
of Pauline, see Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 58. 

*See Phelps, op. cit., pp. 296-298. 

* Quoted by Mary Dean Reneau, loc. cit. 
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SPENSER’S LUCIFERA AND PHILOTIME 


It seems to have escaped notice that the same chapter of Natalis 
Comes’ Mythologia in which Britomartis is mentioned (111, xviii) 
provided Spenser with the name Lucifera, which he applies to the 
goddess of pride (F.Q., 1, iv). Comes lists it as a name for the 
moon: 


Atque cum Luna lumine luceat alieno, iure Solis & crassioris materiae 
filia esse dicitur. Dicta est viarum & montium esse custos, quoniam via- 
toribus lumen praebeat per noctem, quare etiam Lucifera vocata est. 


This is probably Spenser’s source for the name, but it provides 
only a few hints for his Lucifera. The reference to “alien light” 
with which the moon shines is apparently echoed in stanzas 8 and 9, 
where we are told that Lucifera shines like the sun, or rather like 
Phaethon, who assumed the vesture and chariot of the sun, which 
did not properly belong to him. The implication is that the god- 
dess’ splendor is “alien” and not naturally her own, a show of 
brightness without its reality. Comes’ phrase may have suggested 
this treatment. 

Comes’ description of the moon as the daughter of the sun and 
“crasser matter” may have suggested Lucifera’s pretensions to 
high birth in stanza 11. She is the offspring of Pluto and Pro- 
serpina. Since they were sometimes considered to preside over 
Chaos, the world of unformed matter (Claudian, De Raptu Pro- 
serpinae, I, 26-27), we have in them a certain correspondence to 
Comes’ “ crasser matter.” Lucifera wishes to forget this part of 
her parentage and to appear as the daughter of Jove. 

The name of the goddess Philotime, with whom Mammon tempts 
Guyon, has not been traced to a definite source, though it obviously 
signifies “love of honor.” Spenser may have borrowed the word 
from Aquinas’ Summa Theologica (Pt. 11 of First Part, Q. 60, 
A.5). Aquinas is drawing fine distinctions among the several 
moral virtues, any of which may become vices if not controlled and 
directed by reason. Virtues, he says, may be classified according to 
the objects with which they are concerned and also according to the 
point of view from which we approach those objects. For instance, 
if wealth is considered as an object of desire or pleasure or love, 
the proper virtue concerning it is Liberality; but if wealth is con- 
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sidered as an object of hope, as a difficult quest to be achieved, the 
proper virtue is Magnificence. If honor is considered as an object 
of desire or pleasure or love, the proper virtue is Philotimia; if 
honor is considered as an object of hope, as a quest difficult of at- 
tainment, the proper virtue is Magnanimity. It appears that 
Liberality and Philotimia have to do with the concupiscible part of 
the soul, while Magnificence and Magnanimity have to do with the 
irascible part. 

We may now observe the significance of Guyon’s first two tempta- 
tions. As indicated by Spenser in stanze 64, the sin of yielding 
would not consist in the possession of wealth or honor, but rather in 
the intemperate desire for more than is necessary or fitting. When 
Guyon is tempted with wealth, he declares that his interests are 
centered rather upon honor to be obtained through deeds of arms 
(st. 33). Accordingly, Mammon tempts him to an inordinate love 
of honor in the person of Philotime. Here Guyon again refuses, 
professing humility and betrothal to another maiden. His virtue 
consists in refraining from excessive love of honor. To love 
Philotime, or honor, within reason is a virtue, but to break his 
troth or to plight it for the sake of self-advancement is to become in 
fact dishonorable through the intemperate pursuit of honor. 

According to Aquinas’ explanation, both the temperate and the 
intemperate love of wealth and honor pertain to the concupiscible 
faculty in so far as they involve self-gratification of desire. Hence 
Guyon, the knight of temperance, exercises rational control over 
concupiscent desires and indulges them only so far as is fitting. 
But where honor and wealth are regarded as means to an end and 
not as ends in themselves, where the glory of the quest is more im- 
portant than possession of the objects pursued, their pursuit per- 
tains to the irascible faculty, and the proper virtues concerned with 
them are Magnanimity and Magnificence. Spenser states in his 
letter to Raleigh that Prince Arthur is intended to exemplify Mag- 
nificence, in which the poet seems to include Magnanimity, since 
he purports to follow Aristotle, who lists these two as the foremost 
of the virtues (Nic. Hth., rv). We may accordingly assume that 
Prince Arthur illustrates the proper use of the irascible faculty, 
while Guyon illustrates the proper use of the concupiscible faculty. 
This treatment may have been suggested by: Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, in explaining the allegory of which the author represents 
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Godfrey and Rinaldo as types of the rational and irascible faculties 
of the mind. 

It is rather striking that Spenser should select love of wealth and 
love of honor as the two temptations to which Guyon is submitted 
in the lower world. The third temptation of the golden apples is 
not clear, unless it represents a combination of the first two, the 
apples representing wealth in that they are of gold, and honor in 
that one of them was the coveted prize of beauty in Paris’ judgment 
of the three goddesses. In Aquinas, also, wealth and honor are 
selected as representative objects of temptation out of the large 
number of possible objects that might have been used. This use of 
the same two objects around which virtue and vice may be deter- 
mined by temperance or excess, together with Aquinas’ prominent 
use of Philotimia, leads me to believe that Spenser may have drawn 
his Philotime from this particular passage. 


JoHN E. HANKINS 
University of Kansas 


A NOTE ON THE FORMATION OF 
PRETERIT-PRESENT VERBS 


A small and highly important group of verbs in English is 
known as preterit- (or preteritive-) present or strong-weak verbs. 
These verbs have gained their name because “the present tense 
... of each of them is, in form, a strong preterit, the old present 
having been displaced by the new. They all have weak preterits.” * 
It has generally been assumed that in some mysterious fashion the 
old preterits acquired present meaning and that after that the 
original presents were lost and new weak preterits formed from the 
stem of the old preterit plural. About the only attempt at explana- 
tion is that of Curme: ; 

Originally the past tense had close relations to the present, much as the 
present perfect . . . today, so that it pointed not only to the past but 
also to the present. In course of time the past tense became the tense of - 


narrative, pointing purely and simply to the past without reference to the 
present. Thus in the course of development of most verbs the past idea 


+C, Alphonso Smith, Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Ezercise Book (4th ed., 
Boston, 1903), p. 91. 
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in the past tense overshadowed that of the present, which was once also 
present there. In a few verbs, however, the opposite development took 
place—the idea of the present in the past tense overshadowed that of the 
past, which was once also present there, so that these forms are now 
felt as present tenses. ... In the prehistoric period after these old strong 
past tenses had come to be felt as present tenses, new weak past tenses 
were coined for reference to the past.? 


Although Curme argues ably for this point of view and gives 
illustrations of how the idea of the present could be felt in the past 
tenses of some of the most important preterit-present verbs of Old 
and Modern English, one feels that too much has to be assumed and 
that the whole process is somewhat too mystical to account for the 
phenomena of preterit-present verbs. 

.It seems at least possible that the grammarians have been 
approaching the problem from the wrong point of view, in assuming 
that first the old preterit acquired present meaning, that secondly 
the old present was dropped, and that lastly the new weak preterit 
was developed or, to use Curme’s word, coined. May it not be that 
the weak-analogy preterit came first? The operation of the principle 
of analogy, by which many strong verbs have become weak, is well 
known.* It is not illogical to suppose that those who used Prehistoric 
Old English or Primitive Germanic (for grammarians have placed 
the origin of the preterit-present in both these periods) were sub- 
ject to the same tendency to regularity that has marked the human 
mind in periods for which we have more exact data. To give an 
illustration of the manner in which the preterit-present may well 
have developed, I shall borrow a favorite phrase from the vocabulary 
of the four-year-old daughter of a colleague,* who, when she has 


? George O. Curme, Parts of Speech and Accidence (Boston, 1935, Vol. 1, 
Kurath and Curme, A Grammar of the English Language), p. 252. 

*On this point, see, i.a., Albert C. Baugh, A History of the English 
Language (New York, 1935), pp. 199-203, dealing particularly with the 
Middle English period, and Charles Mackay, “ Lost Preterites,” Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, cv1, 257-278 (September, 1869). 

*It has often been noticed that children are extremely logical in their 
- use of language and display the tendency to regularity very markedly. 
Especially interesting is the study of Alexander F, Chamberlain, “ Preterite- 
Forms, Etc., in the Language of English-Speaking Children,” MLN., xX1, 
42-44 (Feb., 1906). Chamberlain observed the speech of his own daughter 
and noted the forms which occurred in fifty-five different verbs. The most 
common error was the use of weak-analogy preterits for strong verbs 
(bited, buyed, ¢. g.). 
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been told something that she has heard before, will say, “ I knewed 
it all the time.” The child mind—and the mind of the primi- 
tive speaker is not altogether unchildlike—realizes that it has 
heard knew as the preterit of know, but, feeling that there is some- 
thing queer about a preterit which does not end in -ed, adds the 
required suffix.’ If this speaker were living before the days of 
printing or went uncorrected in her speech, the next logical step 
would be to use knew (knewed without the preterit suffix) for the 
present tense. The old present know would soon drop out as not 
belonging in the regular knew-knewed series. In the absence of 
more complete studies of preterit-presents and of dated manuscripts 
showing their evolution, consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility that the preterit-present verbs were formed in such a way. 


ALBERT FRANK GEGENHEIMER 
Uniwersity of Connecticut 
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Pearl, 210, may be translated in several ways without emendation— 
though emendation to date has been its lot.t The poet, having com- 
pleted an account of the vision-maiden’s dress (193-204), describes 
in detail her crown, her facial expression, her hair: 

A py3t coroune 3et wer bar gyrle, 


Of mariorys & non ober ston, 
Hize pynakled, of cler quyt perle, 


5 Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 44, noted blewed, helded, and tookt among the 
forms used by his daughter. He pointed out that Wright’s EDD “ records 

- nearly all the forms listed in this note. The common speech of the 
unlettered adult and that of the young child are here, as in many other 
cases, parallel.” Wright also gives knewed and another analogous form, 
flewed. 

2 Richard Morris and Israel Gollancz in their editions of The Pearl emend, 
[here [hleke; C. G. Osgood, [hlere-leke; E. V. Gordon and C. T. Onions, 
[hlere leke, “Notes on the Text and Interpretation of Pearl,” Medium 
Aevum, 11, 165. All refer the phrase to the maiden’s hair, but that is 
described in 213. G, G. Coulton (trans. 1906) very freely renders 209-210: 


Nought else upon her hair’s fair curl, 
Which hung in locks her neck adown. 
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Wyth flurted flowre3 perfet vpon. 

To hed hade ho non ober werle— 

Her lere leke al hyr vmbe gon. 210 
Her semblaunt sade for doc oper erle, 

Her ble more bla3t ben whalle3 bon. 

As schorne gold schyr her fax penne schon, 

On schyldere3 bat leghe vnlapped ly3te; 

Her depe color 3et wonted non 

Of precios perle in porfyl py3te. 


The picture proceeds logically from the crown upon her head to 
her face—lere, OE. hleor. Leke may be a form of lake, ‘ fine linen.’ 
This possibility gives the translation : 


Her face linen (i.e., her wimple) all about her gone. 


Gon must be either infinitive, the third plural present, or the past 
participle. In 63 and 376 of the poem it is the past participle. The 
form used for the third plural present in the poem is got. 

A second possibility is that Jeke means ‘look, aspect,’ OE. lec, 
ON. leke. 


The look of her countenance gone all around her. 


That is, she was irradiated by her countenance. Radiation of light 
from the countenance is frequently mentioned as a characteristic of 
heavenly apparitions. A similar sense may be deduced through 
derivation of leke from the ON. substantive letkr related to the verb 
leika, which is represented in OE. by lacan, ‘to flash, to flicker,’ 
as in Daniel 475, lacende lig, ‘ flickering flame.’? OE. lacan would 
seem in this meaning—as in its original meaning ‘to move up and 
down, to leap, to jump, etc.’-—to be a literal translation of the Latin 
coruscare, and probably in its derived meaning also to have followed 
the development of the Latin verb. Another translation, then, of 
210—without emendation of the manuscript reading—would be, 


Her radiance of face diffused about her. 
Sister Mary VINCENT HILLMANN 


College of Saint Elizabeth 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


* Junius Manuscript (ed. Krapp), New York, 1931. 
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NOTES ON SOME PHYSICAL TERMS IN THE 
NED.: CORRIGENDA 


An examination of the Experimental Researches in Electricity * 
by Michael Faraday will indicate that the definitions of anode and ‘ 
cathode given by the NED. and credited to Faraday are not those 
actually given by him. For anode the NED. states: “ (a) strictly 
as applied by Faraday: the path by which an electric current leaves 
the positive pole and enters the electrolyte, on its way to the negative 
pole.” The NED. does not give a reference to Faraday’s works, 
where the term was first used in 1834, but gives its first reference 
of 1849 to Russell and Woolrich.? In Section 663 of Volume 1 of 
Faraday’s work we have the statement: “The surface, at which 
according to common phraseology, the electric current enters and 
leaves a decomposing body, are most important places of action, 
and require to be distinguished from the poles... .” Later in the 
same Section he states as follows: “The anode is therefore that 
surface at which the electric current, according to our present 
expression, enters the decomposing body.” Likewise the NED. gives 
the definition of cathode as: “ (a) the path by which an electric 
current leaves the electrolyte and passes into the negative pole.” 
Here, however, NED. gives a reference to Faraday’s work of 1834 
which states as follows: “The cathode is that surface at which 
the current leaves the decomposing body, and is its positive ex- 
tremity. ...” It is quite obvious that Faraday conceived of both 
anode and cathode as “a surface” and not as “a path.” 

Again NED.’s definition for anion, cation and ion seems to be 
open to criticism. NED. states, in the case of anion, the following: 
“The name given by Faraday to an electro-magnetic element which 
in electro-chemical decomposition is evolved at the anode.” For the 
cation we only need to change the last word in the above definition 
to cathode and for ion NED. states: “. . . either of the elements 


* Michael Faraday, Eaperimental Researches in Electricity, 1 (London, 
1839), pp. 166-7. 

* The present writer has been unable to locate the reference to Russell 
and Woolrich. Although Faraday’s composite works were not published 
until 1839, the papers were read before the Royal Society early in 1834. 
Also see Faraday’s Diary, ed. Thomas Martin, 11, p. 272 (London, 1932). 
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which pass to the ‘ poles’ or electrodes in electrolysis... .” In 
place of the word “elements” Faraday uses “bodies.” * The tech- 
nical term “element ” might imply that the electrolyte was always 
broken down into two of the class of substances which cannot be 
separated into substances of other kinds. This is definitely not the 
case when sulphuric acid is used as the electrolyte. Upon electrolysis 
this electrolyte is broken down into hydrogen and an acid radical. 
This radical is not an element in the technical sense of the word. 


A. W. RIcHESON 
University of Maryland, Baltimore 


REVIEWS 


The Genres of Parnassian Poetry. A Study of the Parnassian 
Minors. By Aaron ScHaFrrer. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins’ Press, 1944. Pp. 427. $4.00. 


M. Schaffer a consacré plus de quinze ans de sa vie 4 l’étude du 
groupe parnassien. II y fallait un courage intrépide, car jamais, 
sauf au dix-huitiéme siécle, la poésie mineure n’a été en France 
aussi monotone et plate. Dans ce gros ouvrage, véritable somme 
de ses patientes recherches, M. Schaffer déploie une érudition qui 
est vaste, solide et précise; il utilise avec discernement les travaux 
critiques antérieurs, tout en indiquant 4 occasion leurs insuffi- 
sances comme pour mieux justifier sa propre entreprise; il fixe 
maint point de détail sur la vie et l’ceuvre d’une soixantaine de 
poétes souvent obscurs et cite de nombreux échantillons de leurs 
vers, médiocrement édifiants pour l’amateur de poésie, il faut 
Pavouer. Tant de labeur n’est pas inutile; les résultats sont pour- 
tant un peu minces. Le livre aurait gagné en intérét si l’auteur 
avait procédé avec moins de sécheresse dans ses analyses, avec moins 
de timidité dans ses appréciations esthétiques, et s’il avait mieux 
dégagé de son étude les conclusions d’ordre général auxquelles 
devraient conduire tous les travaux de quelque ampleur sur des 
auteurs de second ordre. 

Quelques noms de poétes qui méritent d’étre appelés parnassiens, 
au méme titre que bien d’autres ici examinés, manquent a ce con- 
sciencieux dictionnaire des petits poétes du milieu du dix-neuviéme 


* Faraday, Researches, loc, cit., p. 198. 
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siécle: Amédée Renée, dont les Heures de Poésie valent ?Onyx de 
Charles Coran; Philoxéne Boyer et Alexis Martin, collaborateurs 
du premier Parnasse; Arséne Houssaye; Edouard Grenier, dont les 
trois volumes de vers publiés par Lemerre renferment mainte courte 
piéce 4 cdté de longs poémes narratifs et dramatiques; André 
Lefévre, auteur de La Flite de Pan, et 4 nos yeux l’un des esprits 
les plus vigoureux de cette génération; enfin Anatole France, cer- 
tainement plus parnassien dans ses vers que Paul Bourget, son 
cadet de huit ans, ici étudié, et Jules Lemaitre, dont le volume de 
vers est parnassien 4 la Sully-Prudhomme. 

L’auteur aurait pu se contenter d’adopter l’ordre alphabétique 
pour classer ses notices sur ces poétes et versificateurs. Il a préféré 
les grouper par genres: descriptif, philosophique, antique et exo- 
tique, satanique, anacréontique et funambulesque, réaliste et 
régional, sentimental. Il a voulu par 1a montrer la variété des 
thémes traités par cette “école,” qui ne fut guére plus unie dans 
Vorthodoxie que le romantisme ou le symbolisme. Mais un tel ordre 
ne va pas sans redites ou sans artifice ; surtout, il fait ressortir avec 
cruauté, 4 la fin de chaque chapitre, la banalité des conclusions. 
On attendrait en effet de la longue enquéte de M. Schaffer des 
réponses 4 bien des questions que se pose tout étudiant de la poésie 
parnassienne : quelle fut sur ces poétes l’influence de leurs prédéces- 
seurs du début du siécle (Chénier, Vigny, Hugo) ? eurent-ils une 
attitude philosophique ou religieuse 4 peu prés uniforme? quels 
sont les caractéres communs 4a leur pessimisme, 4 leur nostalgie du 
passé ou de l’ailleurs, 4 leur exotisme? en quoi leur esthétique se 
rattache-t-elle 4 celle de Gautier, de Leconte de Lisle, de Banville? 
Dans la forme, 4 cdté du calcul arithmétique des rimes riches, 
auquel M. Schaffer se livre superstitieusement, on aurait aimé a 
voir la virtuosité de ces ouvriers du vers appréciée, comparée a 
celle des Romantiques ou des Symbolistes: quel emploi ont-ils fait 
des assonances ou des sonorités, du rejet, du trimétre combiné avec 
le tétramétre, d’adjectifs évocateurs? Pourquoi leurs images 
restent-elles si désespérément denuées de la “sorcellerie évoca- 
toire ” chére 4 Baudelaire? Le célébre reproche de Mallarmé dans 
sa réponse 4 l’enquéte de Jules Huret (que la poésie parnassienne 
ne sait pas suggérer) est-il justifi¢? M. Schaffer pouvait répondre 
& ces questions et 4 d’autres, puisqu’il avait lu de prés ce que lisent 
fort peu de gens. Avec un peu plus de hardiesse dans ses vues, il 
aurait pu, sinon réhabiliter le Parnasse, montrer du moins que ces 
consciencieux artisans, et quelques maitres parmi eux, ont joué un 
role précieux dans la poésie du siécle dernier. Albert Thibaudet 
s’est plu 4 soutenir que Mallarmé et Valéry étaient, par bien des 
cdtés, les fils du Parnasse. André Gide, dans ses Prétexrtes, définit 
méme l’auteur de l’Hérodiade comme “le représentant dernier et 
le plus parfait du Parnasse, son sommet, son accomplissement et sa 
consommation.” Il est de fait que Mallarmé—ses Divagations le 
proclament—“ voua 4 Banville un culte” et que son plus intime 
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correspondant fut Henri Cazalis (voir les deux récents volumes du 
Dr. Mondor). Il y a, chez Baudelaire, plus de Parnassisme qu’on 
ne le dit souvent. Une classification plus chronologique de ces 
poétes par générations successives aurait permis 4 M. Schaffer de 
montrer que le Parnasse était loin d’étre mort en 1885: beaucoup 
de minores, au temps du symbolisme et depuis, différent peu des 
petits Parnassiens: universitaires comme Ernest Dupuy, Auguste 
Angellier, Pierre de Nolhac, ciseleurs du vers comme Pierre 
Quillard, Pierre Louys, Henri de Régnier lui-méme a partir des 
Médailles d’Argile, poétes méridionaux au verbe coloré et a l’imagi- 
nation glacée comme Laurent Tailhade, Emmanuel Signoret, Ray- 
mond de la Tailhéde, Charles Maurras. 

Envisagé d’un certain jour, le Parnasse apparait comme |’expres- 
sion, au milieu du dix-neuviéme siécle, de l’une des constantes de 
la poésie francaise, et peut-étre son péril le plus perfide (poésie 
oratoire ou plate, malhabile a évoquer avec des sons, accordant peu 
aux valeurs de chant, éloignée de toute source populaire). Mais 
chez des artistes mieux doués, le Parnasse aide la poésie francaise 
& éviter les dangers plus graves encore de la sensiblerie vulgaire, 
du préraphaélitisme étheré, de l’angélisme fade et de l’amphi- 
gourisme prétentieux. Aprés la base solide et consciencieuse qu’a 
fournie M. Schaffer, souhaitons que l’histoire littéraire américaine, 
et peut-étre M. Schaffer lui-méme, ose proposer une appréciation 
littéraire et esthétique de ce mouvement poétique et montre ainsi 
que l’étude de modestes minores peut-étre fertile et suggestive. 


HENRI PEYRE 
Yale University 


Irish Poetry from the English Invasion to 1798. By Russewu K. 
AuspacH. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1943. Pp. ix+ 146. $1.75. 


Mr. Alspach’s ambitious little volume attempts to discuss in less 
than 130 of its pages the Anglo-Irish poetry of more than six 
centuries. For the most part it makes attractive reading. But 
from the outset it raises the question of terminology. To begin 
with, in spite of the elaborate defense of the title in the Preface, 
it seems (to this reviewer at least) that the term “ Irish poetry ” 
is a misnomer, and that Seymour and Law and the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, in preferring to write of “ Anglo- 
Irish literature,” offer a more authoritative precedent than do 
Andrew Malone and Stephen Gwynn. Mr. Alspach runs into fre- 
quent inconsistency, therefore, when he is forced to refer (p. 27) to 
the “translation of an Irish song into English” or (p. 108) to 
“the Irish line ‘ Vurneen deelish vaal ma chree.’” In the second 
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place, we are confronted with the question of how much of this 
“Trish poetry” is worthy of being called “poetry” at all. It is 
clear from only a cursory reading that if Mr. Alspach had rigidly 
excluded “ verse,” his volume would be slenderer than it is. We 
frequently come upon such comments as “ Neither poem is of any 
particular worth ” (p. 20), “it is possible to go through [ Dermody’s 
two volumes] without stumbling on anything that even faintly 
resembles poetry” (p. 54), and “not the slightest originality of 
structure or diction is shown” (p.114). Few and far between 
are the exceptions like the stanza “ Icham of Irlaunde,” which has 
“a freshness and charm that are not elsewhere in the early poetry ” 
(p. 23). Obviously Mr. Alspach’s criticism rewards the reader far 
more than the run of the poems themselves possibly could. 

The bilingual problem is in part solved by a twofold division into 
Part I, “The Poetry,” and Part II, “The Matter of Ireland.” 
Under these heads there appears to be a certain amount of over- 
lapping, as, for example, when English translations from the 
Gaelic, which are properly the province of Part II, are also dis- 
cussed (e. g., pp. 27-28) in Part I. The author tells us that he 
has “tried to be complete—that is, to discuss, or at least mention 
all extant Irish poetry—up to 1700,” but that he has “ not tried to 
be complete for the period from 1700 to 1798.” It seems safe to 
assume that if by “ poetry ” we do not merely mean “ verse,” Mr. 
Alspach has succeeded in covering the ground he has mapped out 
for himself before 1700. Regardless of completeness, his treatment 
of the later period is somewhat less satisfactory. 

The chief weaknesses of this interesting survey, both of error? 
and of omission, are traceable to the author’s unfamiliarity with the 
Gaelic background. Among the poems in English “inspired by 
Ireland or its people ” which were certainly written before 1798 I 
find no reference to a number, including the following: 


The English elegies for Donough Macnamara, d. 1692, and 
Roger O’Shaughnessy, d. 1690 (Abbott and Gwynn, Catalogue, 
pp. 291-92). 

The well-known poem on Ireland ascribed to the Irish St. 
Donatus (Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ire- 
land, p. 601; Dinneen and O’Donoghue, The Poems of Egan 
O’Rahilly, 2d ed., 1911, pp. 34-37). The English version 


1 Misprints are numerous in Part m: for Conall, Cernach (p.70) read 
Conall Cernach; for Daly (pp. 82, 104, 134, passim) read O’Daly; for Dineen 
(pp. 94, 142, passim) read Dinneen; for Kenny (p.138) read Kenney; for 
M’Louchlan (p.120) read M’Lauchlan, etc. Delete Kittredge, G. L.,... 
1896 (p.138) and insert instead (p. 137) Furnivall, F. J., Harly English 
Poems and Lives of Saints, Berlin, 1862, and revise note 29, p. 14. The 
Index is far from serviceable; readers should not be expected to look for 
Conall Cernach, whose name means “Conall the Victorious,” under the 
epithet Cernach, or Giraldus the Welshman under the epithet Cambrensis, 
or Grey under de Wilton, or the two Cormacs and Goll under the epithet 
Conloingeas or MacArt (recté Mac Airt) and Mac Morna. 
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beginning “ Far westward lies an Isle of Antient Fame,” of 
which no less than six MS copies exist, is at least as early as 
176%, and perhaps much earlier. 

John O’Connell’s much-copied lament for Ireland (121 
stanzas), of which at least three English versions appeared 
before 1798. The first begins 


When the Irish Heroes I behold dismayed, 
Our Country pillaged and our Church decayed (c. 1780-83) ; 


the second “ When the brave Irish chiefs I call to mind” 
(March, 1788). The third, beginning “Irish heroes when I 
remind,” can be dated as early as 1790. 

“ My Love is Like the Sun.” See note in Padraic Colum, 
Anthology of Irish Verse (1922), p. 345. 

“The Charms of Limerick,” before 1768. (Not to be con- 
fused with the trivial stanzas entitled “The Praise of Lim- 
erick,” c. 1757, printed in Croker’s Popular Songs of Ireland, 
240.) 

John O’Brien’s 14-stanza poem, “ Ye noble natives of our 
Irish Isle,” appeared before 1710. It was translated into Irish 
by Hugh MacCurtin early in the eighteenth century. 

Mathew Fitzsimons’ poem (about 1750) beginning “ Three 
foes I have, impatient for my death,” translated from the Irish. 
Cf. Wells, Manual, pp. 388-9, for English treatments of the 
theme. 

“The Shannon’s Praise,” a poem of 87 lines in heroic coup- 
lets, before 1716. 

“The Exiled Irishman’s Lamentation,” beginning “ Green 
were the hills (al. fields) where my forefathers dwelt,” which 
found at least three early translators into Irish. 


And certainly a book on this subject published within sound of the 
Liberty Bell should not fail to mention the eighteenth-century 
translations into English from the Gaelic of Thomas O’Meehan, 
whose praises of George Washington have not gone unpublished 
(G. L. Kittredge, Publ. of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
254-59; F. N. Robinson, tbid., xvi11, 201-06). 


M. SMITH 
The University of Illinois 


Wordsworth’s Formative Years. By WILBUR Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1943. Pp. vii 
+ 265. $3.50. 


This important study of the most obscure period of Wordsworth’s 
life is in several respects unique. Unlike other biographies, it makes 
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no use of The Prelude as source material. Professor Meyer believes 
that Wordsworth’s great poem is unreliable in fact and in inter- 
pretation, and he quotes it almost solely to expose its inaccuracies. 
Deprived of this tempting source of information and quotation, he 
subjects the other relevant material to a thorough and thoughtful 
analysis. The result is a very considerable gain for scholarship. In 
no earlier study has there been such a clear revelation of the con- 
tinuity of Wordsworth’s thought during the formative years, nor 
has the mind that was at work in the early poems been brought 
previously into such sharp focus. 

One can be sure, however, that more than one of Professor 
Meyer’s conclusions will be challenged, because the book bristles 
with controversy. The author disagrees with almost all the recog- 
nized authorities on the period, such as Legouis, De Selincourt, 
Harper, Garrod, Mueschke, and Campbell. Among the somewhat 
startling conclusions reached are the following: that An Evening 
Walk and Descriptwe Sketches proceeded from the unhappiness felt 
by William and Dorothy Wordsworth at having no normal domestic 
existence; that the transformation of Wordsworth’s Revolutionary 
zeal into flaming hatred for England was due to the economic and 
legal frustrations which he experienced in 1793; that Coleridge did 
not provide Wordsworth with a philosophy and poetic aims, but that 
by 1795 Wordsworth had in large measure formulated both; that 
the moral crisis described in The Prelude, x, A 873-901, is fictitious ; 
that instead of being an attack upon Godwin, The Borderers is an 
unmistakable affirmation of some of his most prominent ideas; that 
Hartley’s doctrine of benevolence exerted a more important influ- 
ence upon Wordsworth than did “ associationism ” or the idea of 
the “three ages.” (This list could easily be expanded to three times 
its present length.) 

This is not the place to evaluate the conclusions of such a contro- 
versial book, but it may be well to observe that some of Professor 
Meyer’s objections to The Prelude are based, not upon the text, 
but upon the commentary. For example, he begins his book by 
quoting the account of Wordsworth’s “dedication” given in iv, 
A 329-45, and then observes that the account is misleading. Close 
scrutiny of the lines, he says, reveals that they reflect Wordsworth’s 
conviction that “his progress and development in poetry were 
guaranteed by the intelligent intervention of some friendly power.” 
Still closer scrutiny of the lines reveals that Wordsworth neither 
said nor implied anything about poetry, or a poetic career. 

Professor Meyer’s case against the “legendary ” moral crisis of 
the nineties is based in part upon the dubious supposition, unwar- 
ranted either by Wordsworth or by modern psychiatry, that while 
this “ disease ” was running its course, the poet could not have been 
capable of good spirits, pleasant social intercourse, or the com- 
position of good verse. 
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But despite these and other points to which there will be objec- 
tion, it must be conceded that on a surprising number of issues the 
burden of proof now rests, for the time being at least, not upon 
Professor Meyer, but upon the opposition. 


JOHN Quincy WOLF, JR. 
Southwestern at Memphis 


The Writings of Arthur Hallam. Now First Collected and Edited 
by T. H. Vart Morrer. New York: Modern Language 
Association of America. London: Oxford University Press, 
1943. Pp. xiv + 332. $3.50. 


“To know Arthur Hallam is to know Tennyson.” Many critics 
have said so, but few of them have ever troubled to learn more about 
the “friend ” of In Memoriam than can be found in the Remains, 
edited with many suppressions by Henry Hallam, the father, in 
1834. The Poems of 1830 have been almost unread. The one 
reasonably full treatment of Arthur Hallam as a man and as a 
writer is Dr. John Brown’s essay in the North British Review in 
1851, and Brown apparently never knew the Poems. Thus we have 
remained surprisingly ignorant of one who might be expected to 
arouse our curiosity. 

Professor Motter’s admirable edition of Hallam’s writings—one 
hundred thirteen poems and ten essays—is therefore a welcome 
book. Half the prose and nearly two-thirds of the verse now printed 
were omitted from the Remains and are for the first time generally 
available. The poems, edited against all available manuscripts, are 
in chronological order. The editorial comment is concise and in- 
telligent. As the editor admits, these poems will not give Hallam 
rank as a poet; but they do reveal the mind and spirit that power- 
fully affected Alfred Tennyson. Among much of interest, the most 
important prose essay is the “'Theodicea Novissima,” read by 
Hallam to the Apostles at Cambridge in 1831. Printed at Tenny- 
son’s insistence in the Remains of 1834 but suppressed in subsequent 
editions by Henry Hallam (though it was reprinted in 1869), it is 
almost unknown to students of literature. Professor Karl Young 
some years ago at Stanford analysed its significance, but his paper 
was never published. Now the ‘ Theodicea Novissima,’ in this new 
edition, should be required reading for any serious student of In 
Memoriam. 

Professor Motter prints for the first time twenty-five sonnets 
translated by Hallam from the Vita Nuova. These, with some of 
the prose criticism on Dante, suggest that not the least of the 
influences Hallam had on Tennyson was that of a short life ‘ uni- 
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fied by a single pursuit of the love of God through embracing the 
love of man.’ And Hallam owed much to the Dante who at the end 
of a long quest thought he saw within his final vision of the divine 
light the lineaments, at least, of a human face. As Professor Motter 
indicates, Hallam’s early death cost the Victorians a critic whose 
knowledge of Italian writers might have counterbalanced some of 
the emphasis the leadership of Coleridge and Carlyle gave to things 
German. The four essays on Italian subjects are not the least part 
of this carefully prepared book that makes us look forward to 
Professor Motter’s biography of Hallam. 
Howarp F. Lowry 

Princeton University 


Stephen Gosson: a Biographical and Critical Study. By WILLIAM 
RINGLER. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 
viii + 151. $2.00. (Princeton Studies in English, 25.) 


In his book Stephen Gosson, Mr. Ringler has set a fine standard 
for a balanced, and also critical study of a minor literary figure. 
He makes no claims for greatness which can not be substantiated, 
and he has not permitted the time devoted to the study of such a 
man as Gosson to blind him to his subject’s limitations. To quote 
Mr. Ringler: “ Gosson represents, not the England of the Earls of 
Oxford and Essex, of exquisite gentlemen and daring soldiers, but 
the England of the steady, sober, God-fearing merchants and 
artisans who were slowly bringing about a new order.” Gosson 
emerges from this study as not only an interesting middle-class 
figure but also a significant one in the realm of literary history. 

To the skeleton outline of the life in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, much new material has been added. Even so our 
knowledge of Gosson is limited, but Mr. Ringler has accomplished 
the difficult task of showing us Gosson through his relationship to 
his contemporaries such as Thomas Lodge, John Florio, Anthony 
Munday, and John Rainolds, his Oxford teacher. 

In addition to its value as a source of much factual material 
about Stephen Gosson, his work, his style, his sources, and the many 
attacks on the stage, this book is significant because of the way in 
which the emphasis in each chapter is focused on important prob- 
lems which every Elizabethan scholar needs to consider or recon- 
sider. 1) The influence of the type of education received at the 
universities. Mr. Ringler shows clearly that Stephen Gosson’s 
Euphuistic prose style bears undeniably the mark of his teacher 
John Rainolds. The organization and the content of the Schoole 
of Abuse and the Ephemerides follow the general pattern of aca- 
demic themes and exercises. Gosson’s reading never seems to have 
gone very far beyond the works popular at Oxford, and the general 
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tone of moral seriousness and the view of life which he supported 
was one which was current at the University in his day. 2) The 
clergyman as a moral force in his day. As a successful preacher 
Gosson seems to have exerted considerable force in the general 
reform by bringing theological argument to support the practical 
claims made against the theatres. Many clerics brought their in- 
fluence to bear in this fight. 3) The problems in the attacks on the 
stage in the sixteenth century. “ The early attack on the stage was 
not brought about by external forces such as the rise to prominence 
of the Puritans; but was caused by the development of certain 
objectional conditions, resulting from the commercialization of the 
drama, within the theatres themselves. Furthermore early hos- 
tility to the theatre was motivated quite as much by political, 
economic and sanitary conditions as it was by religious and moral 
prejudice.” Mr. Ringler discusses Gosson’s part in this attack in 
the light of these statements. 4) The relationship of the Schoole 
of Abuse to the sixteenth-century critical essay. After giving a 
most plausible explanation for Gosson’s dedicating his two works 
to Sir Philip Sidney and of Edmund Spenser’s account of the 
latter’s scorn, Mr. Ringler states that Gosson was “ unintentionally 
responsible for provoking the most important critical essay of his 
century.” 

The notes in this book are particularly full and valuable, and the 
two detailed appendices list the old and new biographical docu- 
ments and give a complete and corrected bibliography of Stephen 
Gosson’s writings. 

There may be many reasons for selecting the photo offset process 
for producing an inexpensive book whose appeal is to a limited 
group of readers, but the results never seem to be satisfactory. It 
is hard to distinguish the footnotes from the body of the text, the 
words are often blurred and the general effect is hard on the eyes. 
I wish that Mr. Ringler had not chosen this process and that he had 
seen fit to include an index. The author’s terse style and neat 
organization make his study of Stephen Gosson interesting reading, 
and his sound scholarship makes it valuable, 


KATHRINE KOLLER 
The University of Rochester 


Pleasant Quippes for Upstart Newfangled Gentlewomen. Edited by 
Epwin JoHNsToN HowArp. Oxford, Ohio: The Anchor Press, 
Pp. xxii + 22, $1.25. 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Col- 
lected by ARUNDELL EspaILz. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. 
Volume xxvi. Pp. 112. 


This interesting source of much of our information about Eliza- 
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bethan costumes and abusive language is here reproduced from the 
first edition in the H. E. Huntington Library. The editor tells us 
that the other reprints are incorrect ones, either expurgated or 
improved by J. Payne Collier’s editing. In his explanatory notes 
Mr. Howard gives a glossary of the terms used in the poem, and in 
the introduction he describes the various editions of the Pleasant 
Quippes. Collier attempted to assign this anonymous poem to 
Stephen Gosson by virtue of a signature “ Auctore Stephen Gosson ” 
on the title page of the 1596 edition in Alleyn’s College of God’s 
Gift Library. Mr. Howard refers the reader to Mr. Ringler’s treat- 
ment of this point in his book, Stephen Gosson, in which he proves 
the signature to be a forgery. 

The present edition contains facsimile reprints of the title pages 
of the various 1595 and 1596 editions to be found in the Hunt- 
ington and the Folger Libraries and in the God’s Gift College 
Library at Dulwich, but the editor has wisely chosen to have the 
text of the poem printed in modern type. The attractive result 
should be of value to sixteenth-century scholars. 

It is heartwarming to find English scholars continuing to publish 
the annual volume of Essays and Studies in wartime. Although 
this particular volume does not appear to be as interesting as the 
previous one, it contains much valuable material which should 
appeal to a wide range of readers. As usual the essays are written 
with a command of style that American scholars might well envy 
and emulate. 

The essay on the text of Donne’s “ Divine Poems” establishes 
the value of the Dobell manuscript for the earlier version of the 
poems of 1633, Professor Wyld’s study of the aspects of style and 
idiom of fifteenth-century English prose should interest not only 
the linguist but also the Spenserian scholar because it suggests how 
closely Spenser’s so-called archaic language resembles the style of 
the fifteenth-century prose. The relationship of Tennyson’s early 
poetry (before 1844) to nineteenth-century scientific thought has 
long needed the clear analysis which Mr. Rutland gives. In Tenny- 
son’s masterpieces, Maud and In Memoriam, Mr. Rutland finds the 
real subject to be the “ spiritual evolutionary process in the life of 
the individual.” The Real Thomas Amory is a biographical study 
of a little known figure, which arouses the reader’s curiosity. The 
usual dangers of reading a man’s life in his writings do not appear 
in the case of the author of John Buncle. The article on the land- 
scape in Augustan verse raises many questions which the author 
never attempts to solve. The writer of an essay is not obliged to 
exhaust his subject, but in this essay the failure to point out the 
existence of the problem of the relation of this interest in land- 
scapes to the taste of the period, or to the theology, or to eighteenth- 
century philosophy leaves the reader unsatisfied. The discussion 
of the poetical miscellanies seems also to be only an introductory 
examination of a much more detailed subject. 


She 
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Although the range of material in this volume is wide, it is to be 
hoped that the next volume will include some studies in critical 
theory as well. 


KATHRINE KOLLER 
The University of Rochester 


Bibliographic Notes. By Hattpér Hermannsson. (= Islandica, 
Vol. XXIX.) Ithaca, N. Y. $2.00. 744% 2- 


Under this title the master bibliographer collects four essays 
dealing with books in Iceland. 

The first, Book Illustration in Iceland, deals with an art which 
in his homeland is still in its beginnings, for reasons easily sur- 
mised. To judge from the copious illustrations excellently repro- 
duced, only Tryggvi Magnisson shows considerable originality as 
well as ability; but I have to agree with Hermannsson that his 
landscapes illustrating the new series of editions published by the 
Old Icelandic Text Society leave much to be desired. 

The second study deals with the Titles and Nicknames of Ice- 
landic Books from the oldest times down. One might suggest 
‘short-names’ for ‘ titles °—mostly of sagas and MS. collections; 
but ‘nickname’ fits quite well some of the curious and humorous 
designations given especially the long-winded theological treatises, 
the catechisms, and other dead stock of later times. Peculiar for 
Iceland is the term kver (from Low Latin quaternus ‘ quire’), 
which originally meant a pamphlet but gradually, especially as the 
last element of compounds with the subject matter or the name of 
the author, has come to signify ‘ volume’ and even, ‘ collection.— 
To the odd appellations of saga titles should be added Grila 
‘ Ogress,’ the reported title of the first part of the Sverris saga.— 
Rather terrific seems to us now the use of mythological names for 
periodicals; among them, by the way, the magazine Skirnir, now 
appearing in its 116th consecutive year and “ thus the oldest maga- 
zine in the Scandinavian countries ”; and one of the oldest in the 
world, for that matter. 

In his third paper, Notes on Translations into Icelandic, the 
author comes to the sobering conclusion that to keep abreast the 
tiny, but highly literate, nation will have to depend more and more 
on books in foreign tongues. “ Geographically and commercially 
the Icelanders are drawn to the English speaking peoples, and must 
be acquainted with the English language. Historically and cul- 
turally they are one of the Scandinavian group of nations, and in 
order to maintain their national entity they must keep in close 
touch with these nations; hence they must know at least one of the 
Scandinavian tongues besides their own. In this way it is neces- 
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sary for them to be in fact trilingual. Whether the Icelandic lan- 
guage can in the long run maintain itself under such conditions 
only time will show.” 

The last piece deals with Additions to the Bibliographies of 
Icelandic Books of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries; with a 
chronological list of X VIIth century books. 


L. M. HoLLaANDER 
University of Texas 


Zola aux Etats-Unis. Par ALBERT J. SALVAN. Providence: Brown 
University, 1943. Pp. 218. (Brown University Studies, 8.) 


In this well-documented study Dr. Salvan presents an excellent 
synthesis of American opinion of Zola during the period 1878-1941. 
His method was to: “. . . sonder méthodiquement les publics les 
plus divers par ]’étude de leurs porte-parole favoris” (p. 9). How- 
ever, the bulk of the citations which form the body of evidence 
is chosen from periodicals catering to a select group of readers, 
and the ‘ publics les plus divers’ have small representation. Through- 
out, the author concerns himself rather with critical reaction to 
Zola’s works than with Zola’s influence on authors themselves, 
although he frequently includes brief sketches of contemporary 
American literature, illustrating realistic or naturalistic tendencies. 

The first four chapters, which form the real body of the work, 
are developed in chronological sequence, treating the periods 1878- 
1880 (the first introduction of Zola to American readers), 1880- 
1886 (Dr. Salvan notes in the latter year something of a change 
toward a more tolerant attitude on the‘part of some critics), 1886- 
1903 (marked by growing success of the Rougon-Macquart series 
and by public approbation of Zola’s stand in the Dreyfus case), and 
1903-1941 (in which Zola is accepted as a world figure and becomes 
the object of increasingly frequent studies in both academic and 
critical circles). Much of the substance of these four chapters is 
provided by the citations, the shorter of which Dr. Salvan has 
excellently translated into French (he leaves the longer quotations 
in the original). These citations have a curious similarity of tone 
because of their similarity of content: nearly every critic attacks 
Zola not on artistic grounds, but solely as a corrupting force, an 
‘empoisonneur public.’ The familiar charges of insanity and per- 
version are brought against him, as they were also in France during 
most of his creative life, and the attacks are so violent and con- 
tinuous as to justify Dr. Salvan in his conclusion that in America 
“. . . il est impossible de dissocier le point de vue de la morale de 
celui de l’esthétique ” (p. 187). Dr. Salvan does not, perhaps, make 
a strong enough point of the fact that in spite of this chorus of 
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denigration Zola’s works sold and still sell very well indeed, witness 
the appearance of new translations at frequent intervals. 

Chapter v, the last chapter of the book, is not quite up to the 
standard of the first four. Entitled Hsquisse d’une étude d’influence, 
it is an over-modest attempt to measure Zola’s effect on American 
novelists, too small in scope and confined exclusively to the standard 
figures, Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, and Theo- 
dore Dreiser. Limitations of space undoubtedly prevented Dr. 
Salvan from devoting some attention to the authors of the so-called 
‘hard-boiled ’ school of literature, to such men as Cain, Faulkner, 
Farrell, and Steinbeck. By omitting all mention of the contemporary 
school, he seems to imply that its authors owe nothing to Zola’s 
influence, a conclusion which doubtless Dr. Salvan does not himself 
entertain. 

The critical apparatus is admirably handled throughout. The 
notes are comprehensive, the index complete and the bibliography 
well organized. The latter includes a chronological record of trans- 
lations, an alphabetical list of critical works published in America 
= another chronological record of periodical studies devoted to 

ola. 

In sum, the work is a real contribution to the study of critical 
opinion in America. Its conclusions are solidly based on sound 
evidence, its organization is well-planned, its expression is always 
adequate and sometimes brilliant. Dr. Salvan has accomplished his 
task thoroughly and well. 

Rosert J. NIEss 

U. 8. Military Academy 


Historia de la literatura dramdatica cubana. Por Jost Juan ARROM. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Illustrated. 91 pp. 
text, 42 pp. bibliographies and index. $2.50. 


Sr. Arrom, with commendable restraint, has produced a very 
readable chronicle of the Cuban stage. The brief text presents in a 
vivid way the history of the legitimate theatre in Havana, while at 
the same time introducing in proper perspective all of the out- 
standing dramatic authors. 

In 1776 the first theatre was erected in Havana and from then 
on its répertoire was kept well supplied by visiting companies of 
actors from Madrid who presented the same programs they had 
prepared for the Spanish capital. In 1838 was erected the splendid 
Teatro Tacén, comparable in every respect to the best playhouses 
of Europe. Despite the popularity of the theatre in Cuba, the 
colony did not produce any original playwrights of note until after 
the erection of the Tacén in 1838. The first romantic play to be 
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staged in Cuba was presented the same year—Guillermo by José 
Maria de Andueza, a Spanish-born resident of Havana. Several 
other Cuban romantic dramatists stand out: Francisco Javier Fox4, 
whose Don Pedro de Castilla, having caused riots between Cubans 
and Spaniards, had to be suppressed after two performances; José 
Jacinto Milanés, whose play, Hl conde de Alarcos, drew the praise 
of no less a personage than Hartzenbusch; and Joaquin Lorenzo 
Luaces, who is remembered for his rather far-fetched drama of 
Scotland’s Stuarts, Hl mendigo rojo, and for his Aristodemo, of 
subtle anti-clerical tendency. 

Writers for the legitimate theatre in Havana worked under some 
severe handicaps. One was the rigorous censorship exercised by the 
Spanish authorities all during the century because of their con- 
tinuing fear of independence movements. The stage was far freer 
in Spain itself where Cuban-born Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda 
achieved fame and fortune. Another handicap faced by those writers 
who stayed at home was always the lack of sufficient floating popu- 
lation in Havana to sustain a play through long runs, hence the 
capital’s dependence on transient companies of Spanish actors who 
seldom troubled to learn plays by Cuban authors. As the répertoire 
of the legitimate stage was almost always foreign, it did not appeal 
to the ordinary populace as much as the teatro bufo, where cheap 
farces, based on local events and people, were presented. 

The revolutionary period from 1868 to 1901 produced very little. 
José de Armas y Cadenas is remembered for his excellent naturalistic 
play, Los triwnfadores, and Raimundo Cabrera was successful with 
his satirical reviews and musicals. Three names stand out in the 
modern period: José Antonio Ramos will be remembered for his 
masterpiece, La Tembladera, Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga for his 
El Héroe, and Ramén Sanchez Varona for quite a list of successful 
plays, among them, Maria, Con todos y para todos, and his master- 
piece, La sombra, first staged in 1938. In conclusion the author 
states his confidence in the vitality of the Cuban theatre. He 
believes it will push on to wider horizons despite material handicaps 
and competition from cheaper forms of entertainment. 

The work is accompanied by two bibligraphies, one listing 48 
titles of critical writings about the Cuban theatre, and the other 
containing the names and published works of some 442 dramatic 
authors. An index of persons mentioned in the text concludes the 
volume. 

DonaLp F. Brown 

Mac Murray College 


ji 
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Frank Norris, a Study. By Ernest MarcHanpd. Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1942. Pp.ix-+ 258. $3.00. 


Professor Ernest Marchand’s Frank Norris, a critical study of 
the novels and some related short stories, is a welcome addition to 
Norris scholarship. This study of the novelist “against the wider 
background of his period ” is in most respects penetrating and com- . 
plete; it is not, however, a definitive and final estimate. Norris 
possibly must remain a contradictory figure since his short life as 
an author makes final judgments difficult. 

This critical study fails to prove that the author of McTeague 
and The Octopus is, as Professor Marchand believes, “a major 
American novelist of the very first significance” (p. 39). It is 
difficult to reconcile this belief with the author’s convictions that 
Norris never escaped the rather unfortunate control of deterministic 
philosophy, that he had ceased to grow artistically, and, had he 
lived, that he would have “ continued thenceforth to swing in the 
same track without much deviation” (p. 190). Here Professor 
Marchand bends over backward too far in avoiding the easy critical 
recourse of bemoaning genius cut off by early death. The fact that 
Norris was able largely to escape the shallow sentimentalism of the 
Nineties suggests that he had enough literary perception to have 
realized finally the restrictions imposed upon the novel by determi- 
nism. No reason is advanced to justify the assumption that The 
Octopus would have been Norris’s sole excursion into social ideas 
or that later social novels would have followed The Octopus pattern 
exactly. The contradictions in the novelist’s work are better ex- 
plained if we assume that in his early years he was working out his 
own method and style. 

Professor Marchand has successfully wrestled with Norris’s con- 
fusing use of the terms “ romance,” “ realism,” and “ naturalism,” 
and shown when and how these literary philosophies entered Norris’s 
fiction. The summaries of the novels are skillfully drawn to bring 
out the practices from which Norris later drew the theories ex- 
pressed in his critical articles. After the chapters on Norris as the 
founder of the short-lived “ red-blooded school,” on his social ideas, 
and on his style, the final chapter—“ Contemporary Estimates and 
After-Fame ”-—is somewhat disappointing. It would have been 
better to dismiss most of the hack criticism of the contemporary 
reviewers—leaving a list of such material for the bibliography—and 
to concentrate more upon the few who wrote with some penetration. 
A serious omission at this point is the failure to make a study of 
Norris’s influence upon later writers, particularly upon Jack 
London, called in an earlier chapter “ Norris’ immediate successor,” 
or upon the social novels of the muck-rakers. 


E. Martin, Jr. 
Tufts College 
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The Liberal Mind of John Morley, by WARREN STAEBLER. Prince- 
ton University Press for University of Cincinnati. 1943. Pp. 
221. $3.50. 


Karly in the last century the newly industrialized north of Eng- 
land was just the right culture for the growth of liberals, of men 
like the Chartists, Joseph Chamberlain, and Cobden and Bright. 
Blackburn in Lancashire was evangelical and industrial, offering 
to eager, aspiring young men not only the reformer’s earnestness 
but also rampant abuses for reforming; and in Blackburn in 1838 
was born John Morley, the son of very earnest evangelical parents. 
As editor of the radical Fortnightly Review, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and Macmillan’s Magazine he became one of the distinguished 
journalists of his age; as Secretary of State for Ireland and Secre- 
tary of State for India he rose to prominence as a liberal statesman. 
As both journalist and statesman he exemplified the typical liberal- 
ism of Victorian times. 

It is unfortunate that John Morley is so little known today, for 
the sharpness, the force, and the good sense of his critical writings 
have lost little of their original appropriateness. A modern gene- 
ration that can still occasionally quote Felicia Hemans and talk 
about Herbert Spencer might do well to look into Morley’s Voltaire 
or his Burke. But Morley has had his turn with the modern bio- 
graphers, who have done well by him. Since his death three bio- 
graphies have been published: The Early Life and Letters of John 
Morley by Francis W. Hirst, which very thoroughly covers the 
period from 1838 to 1885; John, Viscount Morley by J. H. Morgan, 
which is especially valuable for the later years; and The Life of 
John Morley by Sirdar Ali Khan. The Itberal Mind of John 
Morley by Warren Staebler, an interesting and judicious study of 
the quality of Morley’s liberalism, is a worthy supplement to these 
works. It is at the same time a valuable analysis of the rationalist 
liberalism of the Victorian Age. 

The influences upon Morley were varied: the Positivism, for 
instance, of Auguste Comte, the cosmopolitanism of Matthew 
Arnold, the internationalism of Richard Cobden, and, perhaps most 
important of all, the rationalism and refined utilitarianism of John 
Stuart Mill, from whom as a very young man Morley learned that 
true liberalism is rooted in “ respect for the dignity and worth of 
the individual.” Morley’s was a liberalism, says Mr. Staebler, 
“which, along with its intellectual clear-sightedness and human 
sympathy, knew the necessity for discipline; it faced the fact that 
good habits can be made only through sustained efforts of the will. 
He showed that the fruit of liberating thought and education is a 
character equipped to grapple manfully not only with the problems 
of politics and social science but with the more grievous ones of 
personal existence as well; he proved that democracy after all need 
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not be incompatible with aristocracy.” In its best sense liberalism 
was to Morley, in his own words, “the fruit of education and 
thought, not the spontaneous and half accidental suggestion of con- 
temporary requirements and events.” ‘That idea alone is worth 
propagating in this day of liberalism by testimonial and endorse- 
ment. 

The chief difficulty that Mr. Staebler has had to face in writing 
his book is John Morley himself, who by living for eighty-five years 
made almost impossible the task of presenting an entirely consistent 
definition of his liberal creed. What Morley believed in 1865 about 
progress, what he believed as a Little Englander about imperialism, 
and what he believed about both science and religion in the days 
when his Fortnightly Review was the solace of evolutionists and the 
scandal of bishops—all these beliefs and others too underwent con- 
siderable modification as the years went by. Mr. Staebler has faced 
this difficulty honestly in his final chapter, in which he has been 
careful to point out the many changes of an active mind. But in 
Morley the old Millite humanitarianism did persist through it all— 
and that particular persistence is a convenience and a comfort to 
anyone attempting to integrate the liberalism of Victorians. 


Epwin M. EvEREttT 
University of Georgia 


BRIEF MENTION 


Greta Hall. By H. W. Howe. London: Privately Printed. 
Curwen Press, 1943. Pp. vi+ 78. 4s.6d. This informative and 
modest book, published for the celebration held at Keswick in 
August, 1943, of the centenary of Southey’s death, tells the story 
of Greta Hall, the home of Coleridge and Southey. The rich, 
literary associations of this house created by its famous residents 
and its visitors of renown, can be equalled by few houses in England. 
Mr. H. W. Howe, headmaster of the Keswick School of which Greta 
Hall is now a part, tells the story through the lives of the Coleridges 
and Southeys. This section of the book will be largely familiar to 
students of this period of literary history, yet the collection of 
material, gleaned from a wide reading in nineteenth-century 
memoirs and letters, should be convenient even for the specialist. 
Unfortunately, the abseace of documentation often makes the 
tracing of quotations to their sources a puzzling task. The account 
of Southey’s life, however, is illuminated by facts and illustrations 
that come from his unpublished letters and are not elsewhere 
available. The sympathetic treatment of Southey and Mrs. 
Coleridge is a welcome one, offsetting many carping and captious 
criticisms. 
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Students will be most interested in the description of the site, 
construction, and subsequent remodeling of Greta Hall, in the 
record of its owners from William Jackson to the present day, and 
in the excellent floor-plan of Greta Hall with the identification 
of the various rooms—quaintly called Peter, Paul, Hartley’s Par- 
lour, the Saints Room, Duck Row—and their several inhabitants: 


KENNETH CURRY 
University of Tennessee 


A Newman Treasury: Selections from the Prose Works of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. Edited by C. F. Harrotp. New York: 
Longmans, 1943. Pp. xii 405. $3.50. A one-volume collection 
of Newman’s prose is particularly welcome after the loss of the pub- 
lisher’s stock of the complete sets of his works in the London air- 
raids of 1940-41. Mr. Harrold has provided a 32-page introduction 
to an anthology designed “to present most of what Newman him- 
self would have wished or permitted to be published in one volume at 
the end of his career.” Just how Mr. Harrold knows what Newman 
would have wished to be published, he does not tell; and perhaps it 
would be futile to argue as, without evidence, one judgment is as 
good as another. It is debatable, however, whether Mr. Harrold 
has provided “some intelligent principle ” for selection. Certainly 
a more useful principle might have been to select those passages in 
Newman that are most relevant and beneficial to the modern world. 
There is much in Newman that is wise, liberal, tolerant, and 
humane—qualities that a world striving after the ideal of the Four 


Freedoms might well seek to achieve. But perhaps three-quarters 


of the present selections are theology—and being Newman’s, dog- 
matic theology. They contain little of those qualities. 

Mr. Harrold’s introduction is, quite naturally, apologetic rather 
than critical but, on the whole, is balanced and scholarly. It is, 
therefore, a little surprising to be told (p. 3) that Butler is a great 
divine of the seventeenth century and later (p. 5) a citizen of the 
eighteenth century. 


Ernest C. MossNER 
Syracuse University 


The Seventeenth Century Background. By Basti WILLEY. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1942. Pp. viii+315. $3.75. 
Scholars will welcome this new reprinting of Mr. Willey’s Cam- 
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bridge lectures, which the Columbia University Press is sponsor- 
ing in this country. One cannot always agree with the author’s 
views, for one feels that he does not always allow for those multi- 
tudinous exceptions that make the clear-cut sketching of an age’s 
profile almost impossible. One also finds it temperamentally diffi- 
cult to accept Willey’s Neo-scholastic point-of-departure and 
“specular” glass. This is, however, one of the most stimulating 
books on the seventeenth century that has ever been written, and 
now that a new issue is printed, it should be part of every scholar’s 
library. 
D. 0. A. 


The Clue to Pascal. By Emite CarItuiet. Foreword by JoHN 
A. Mackay. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943. Pp. 187. 
$2.00. The outgrowth of lectures given last summer at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, this book stresses Pascal’s religious life rather 
than his achievements in science or as a prosateur of genius. The 
Pensées is quoted much more frequently than the Provinciales. The 
Bible is the “clue.” “ Never was a Roman Catholic nearer to 
evangelical Protestantism, nor farther away. In this supreme 
antinomy is summed up for us the secret of Pascal, and of his 
anguish” (p. 166). M. Cailliet has studied Pascal with wide 
knowledge both of what he wrote and of what has been written 
about him. He presents his author sympathetically and with fervor. 
The fact that the material was originally given in the form of 
lectures does not prevent extensive documentation. To read the 
book makes one hope that a larger work on Pascal which its author 
proposes to write will not be long delayed. 

H. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Last New Votumes or RItKe’s Letters. A thorough examination 
of the first three volumes of the new edition of Rilke’s letters in the light 
of the similar volumes of the older edition has already been made by Eudo 
Mason. (Cf. “ The New Volumes of Rilke’s Letters,” Mod. Lang. Rev., Vol. 
xxxv, No. 4, Oct. 1940, p. 506 ff.) Of the last three volumes of the new 
edition only one makes any departures from the corresponding volume of 
the earlier edition and the changes are essentially of the type Mason noted. 
The volumes of the two editions here in question are: 


= 
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Old Edition New Edition 
Briefe 1914-1921, publ. 1937 Gesammelte Briefe Vol. 4 (1914-21) 
Briefe aus Muzot (1921-26) publ. 1938 
publ. 1935 Vol. 5 (1921-26) 
Briefe an seinen Verleger publ. 1940 
publ. 1934 aa “ Vol. 6 (an seinen 
Verleger) publ. 
1936 


Volumes 4 and 6 of the new edition seem to be merely reprints of the 
old edition except that a “ Verzeichnis der Briefempfinger ” covering all 
six new volumes has been added at the end of vol. 6. It should be noted, 
however, that this “ Verzeichnis ” is untrustworthy and in one important 
respect: it has not been corrected for the changes in the new Vol. 5 but 
was evidently made on the basis of the old “ Briefe aus Muzot,” possibly 
because this old volume was sold as part of the new edition until it was 
finally re-edited. 

The new Vol. 5, the “ Briefe aus Muzot,” profits somewhat by the addi- 
tion of new material and suffers elsewhere in accuracy and completeness 
because of the special tastes of the editors or such tastes as they felt urged 
to acquire. The following letters in Vol. 5 are either entirely new or 
appear in more complete form than in the earlier edition: 


P. 9 (no. 1) The name ‘ Reinhart’ is here given whereas the old edition 
only gave the initial ‘R.’ (p. 9). 

P. 36. (no. 7) New letter to Sieber, the editor, written shortly before his 
marriage to Rilke’s daughter, welcoming him to the family, but 
explaining Rilke’s own non-participation in family life. 

P. 55 (no. 11) New letter to Griifin M. on the practical and spiritual 
difficulties of post-war life for Rilke. 

P. 95 (no. 23) New letter to Dr. Heygrodt written after the latter’s book 
on Rilke had appeared (Die Lyrik Rainer Maria Rilkes, Freiburg 
1921). Perhaps more succinctly than elsewhere, Rilke here defines 
the fourfold relationship between the artist, the work of art, the 
critic or biographer and the public. 

P. 104 (no. 26) Four paragraphs of a personal but unimportant nature, 
omitted in the earlier edition (p. 91, no. 24) are included here. 

P. 114 (no. 30) This is the famous letter to the Fiirstin von Thurn und 
Taxis announcing the completion of the Duineser Elegien. The exact 
wording of the central statement differs in the two editions. To 
the “ Aber nun ists. Ist, / Amen” of the first edition (p. 101, no. 
28) the new edition adds still another “Ist,” which is also the form 
in which the Fiirstin herself quotes the letter in her book, “ Erin- 
nerungen an Rainer Maria Rilke” (Miinchen, 1932) although her 
version of the punctuation, which was evidently difficult to make 
out, differs from that of the new edition. 

P. 285 (no. 90) Another new letter to Griifin M. 
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P. 301 (no. 93)and p. 320 (no. 98) Two new letters to Hermann Pongs of 
great interest because of Rilke’s statements on his youthful develop- 
ment. Both were previously printed in “ Dichtung und Volkstum ” 
Bd. 37, 1936. 

P. 426 (no. 126) The last word on the page, ‘rein,’ has been corrected 
from the ‘ reich’ of the old edition (p. 387). 


The following letters have either been omitted or cut in the new Vol. 5: 


Letter to Karl v.d. Heydt (p. 51, no. 10 in the old edition) is entirely 
left out presumably because over half the letter is concerned somewhat 
intimately with Ruth Rilke. 

P. 102 (no. 25). Only the initials ‘E. C.’ are here given for the name 
of Eva Cassirer who is mentioned twice in the course of the letter (old edi- 
tion, p. 89, no. 23). Mason, (op. cit., p. 509) notes that all letters to Eva 
Cassirer in the earlier volumes have been omitted. 

Letter to Frau Tronier-Funder which bore no date in the old edition 
(p. 173, no. 54) is omitted because it was evidently put there by mistake. 
It had also appeared in the old Briefe 1914-21, dated 1919, and remains in 
its proper place in the reprint of this volume (Vol. 4, p. 224, no. 94). 

Letter to Annette Kolb (p. 175, no. 55 in the old edition) is omitted in 
the new, not because it was addressed to the authoress, since elsewhere 
other letters of hers have been kept, but probably because of its heartfelt 
praise of René Schickele. Another letter to Annette Kolb, which was not 
rejected (p. 212, no. 66), also mentions Schickele, but only in passing. 

Letter to Ph. R., probably Phia Rilke, the poet’s mother, is omitted. 
Even in the old edition (p. 221, no. 73) this letter is not given in full, yet 
if one guessed that it were addressed to Rilke’s mother, one might make 
certain assumptions, unpleasant to the editors, about the relations between 
mother and son. 

P. 433 (no. 129). One of the last letters Rilke wrote. The last para- 
graph has again been omitted because of an unpleasant though obscure 
reference to the family. (Old edition, p. 394, no. 127.) 


Howarp RoMAN 


Harvard University 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Ainsworth, Edward G., and Noyes, Charles 
E.—Christopher Smart, a biographical and 
critical study. Columbia: U. of Missouri 
Press, 1943. Pp. 164. $1.50. (U. of Miss- 
ouri Stud. XVIII, no. 4.) 


Atkins, J. W. H.—English literary criti- 
cism: the medieval phase. New York: Mac- 
millan; Cambridge, England: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. x + 211. $3.00. 

Boas, F. S.—Aspects of classical legend 
and history in Shakespeare. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1943. Pp. 28. $1.00. (From 
The proceedings of the British academy, 
XXIX.) 

Bodmer, Frederick.—The loom of language. 
Ed. Lancelot Hogben. New York: W. Nor- 
ton, 1944. Pp. x + 692. $3.75. 


Bronson, Bertrand H.—Johnson and Bos- 
well: three essays. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
U. of California Press, 1944. Pp. iv + 363- 
nag naa (U. of Calif. Pubs. in Eng., ITI, 
no. 9. 

Campbell, Gladys, and Thomas, Russell.— 
Reading American literature. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1944. Pp. xx + 912. $2.50. 


Clark, Harry Hayden. — Thomas Paine, 
representative selections, with introduction, 
bibliography, and notes. New York, ete.: 
American Book Co., 1944. Pp. clii + 436. 
$1.60. (American Writers Series.) 


Craig, Hardin, ed.— Machiavelli’s The 
prince: an Elizabethan translation. Uhapel 
Hill: U. of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 
xlii +177. $3.50. 


Gohdes, Clarence.—American literature in 
nineteenth-century England. New York: 


Columbia U. Press, 1944. Pp. xii 191. 
$2.50. 


Hall, Lawrence Sargent.—Hawthorne, critic 
of society. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1944. 
xvi + 200. $3.00. (Yale Stud. in Eng., 


Moloney, Michael Francis.—John Donne: 
his flight from mediaevalism. Urbana: U. 
of Illinois Press, 1944. Pp. 223. $2.50, 
paper; $3.00, cloth. (Ill. Stud. in Lang. and 
Lit., XXIX, 2-3.) 

_ Spargo, John Webster.—Juridical folklore 
in England, illustrated by the cucking-stool. 


Durham: Duke U. Press, 1944. Pp. viii 
163. $2.50. 


Walpole, Ronald N.—Charlemagne and 
Roland: a study of the source of two Middle 


xiii 


English metrical romances, Roland and 


. Vernagu and Otuel and Roland. Berkeley 


and Los Angeles: U. of California Press, 
1944, Pp. vi + 385-452. (U. of Calif. Pubs. 
in Mod. Phil., XXI, 6.) 

Wordsworth, William.—The poetical works 
[Vol. II]: poems founded on the affections; 
poems on the naming of places; poems of 
the fancy; poems of the imagination. Ed. 
E. de Selincourt. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press [New York: Oxford U. Press], 1944. 
Pp. xii + 537. $8.50. 

Yule, G. Udny.—The statistical study of 
literary vocabulary. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press [New York: Macmillan], 1944. 
Pp. x + 306. $6.00. 


GERMAN 


Hagboldt, Peter.—Das MHolzknechthaus 
von Peter Rosegger. Retold and Edited, 
with the collaboration of W. F. Leopold and 
B. Q. Morgan. Book Six—Alternate. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. [1944]. 55 pp. $0.32. 

Lancaster, Charles Maxwell—Two Moods 
of Minnesong. An Adaptation into English 
Verse of Gottfried von Strassburg’s First 
Part of Tristan and Isolde and of Hartmann 
von Aue’s Complete Poem of Hapless Henry, 
from the Literal Prose Translations of the 
Original MHG. Texts by John G. Frank and 
Carl Hammer. [Nashville, Tenn.: Vander- 
bilt Univ. Press, 1944]. 103 pp. $2.00. 

Schlimbach, Alice.—Lichtenberg im Spiegel 
seiner Kritischer Aeusserungen ueber Klop- 
stock. [Abridgment of Diss.]. New York: 
New York Univ., 1944. 19 pp. 


FRENCH 


Aebly, Hedwig.— Von der Imitation zur 
Originalitat. Untersuchungen am Werke 
Joachim du Bellays. Zurich diss., 1942. 
135 pp. 

Arland, Marcel.—Anthologie de la poésie 
francaise. 1941. 

Beneit, frére—La Vie de Thomas Becket, 
par un poéte normand du XIIe siécle. 1941. 

Bestiaire d’amour rimé, poéme du 
siécle publ. par A. Thordstein. 1941. 

Faral, Ed.—La Vie quotidienne au temps 
de Saint Louis. 1942. 

Grob, Ruth—Studien zu den Tragiques 
des Agrippa d’Aubigné. Zurich diss., 1942. 
112 pp. 

Guillaumie, Gaston.—Anthologie de la litté- 
rature et du folklore gascons. I, Jasmin, 
troubadour de la charité. II, Le Théatre 
gascon. 

Hanhart, Walter.—Victor Cherbuliez und 
die Bewegung. Zurich diss., 1941. 141 pp. 

Jaufré, roman arthurien en ancien pro- 
vencal, publ. par Cl. Brunel. Tome I, 1942. 
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Kettridge, J. 0.—French-English and Eng- 
lish-French Pocket Dictionary. London: 
Routledge, 1943. viii +648 pp. 3/6. 

Lote, Georges. — Les Origines du vers 
francais. 1939. 

Loys Le Roy.—De la vicissitude ou variété 
des choses en l’univers, selections ed. B. W. 
Bates. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1944. 
xx + 54 pp. $0.50. 

Maury, Joseph.—La Barbe ou les cheveux, 
adapted and ed. J. D. Haygood and O. F. 
Bond. Boston: Heath, 1944. 54 pp. $0.32. 

Mayer, Gilbert. — Lexique des ceuvres 
d’Adam de la Halle. Paris: Droz, 1940. 

Montesquieu. — Extraits sur la loi, la 
liberté et le gouvernement anglais, ed. R. B. 
Oake. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1944. 
xvi+ 46 pp. $0.50. 

Nardin, Pierre. — Lexique comparé des 
fabliaux de Jehan Bedel. 1942. 

Paré, G.—Le Roman de la Rose et la 
scolastique courtoise. 1941. 

Parfouru, R. de.—Dictionnaire des termes 
de marine. 1942. 


Pellicer, A. C.—El Renacimiento en Francia. 
Barcelona: Ed. Amaltea, 1943. 214 pp. 

Racine.—Phédre, ed. R. C. Knight. Man- 
chester; Manchester Univ. Press, 1943. xxiv 
+ 88 pp. 3/6. 

Renan, E.—Les sciences de la nature et 
les sciences historiques (Lettre 4 M. Berthe- 
lot. L’Avenir de la science (chaps. II et 
XVI), ed. I. O. Wade. Princeton: Prince- 
ton U. Press, 1944. xxii+ 43 pp. $0.50. 

Séchehaye, A.—Le Trois Linguistiques 
saussuriennes, 1940. 

Specker, Lotte.— Jules Supervielle, eine 
Stilstudie. Zurich diss., 1942. 220 pp. 

Stronski, S—La Poésie et la réalité aux 
temps des troubadours. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1943. 31 pp. 

Taine, H.—Introduction 4 Vhistoire de la 
litt. anglaise, ed. G. Chinard. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1944. xx + 29 pp. $0.50. 

Thorné, Hammar.—Le Suffixe latin bilis 
dans le francais. 1942. 

Van Daele, H.— Petit Dictionnaire de 
Vancien francais. 1941. 

Vinay, J. P—French Basis and Essential 
Reader. New York: Nelson, 1940. 106 pp. 
$1.00. 

Wartburg, W. von.—Origines des peuples 
romans. 1941. 

Weidmann, Marta.—Versuch iiber den Stil 
Edouard Rods. Zurich diss., 1942. 99 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Amato, G.—II Pessimismo leopardiano. 
(Motivi di redenzione.) Palermo: Unione 
Tip.-Editrice Siciliana, 1942. 72 pp. L. 8. 


xiv 


Angelini, Cesare. — Notizie di poeti. Fi. 
renze: Le Monnier, 1942. 104 pp. L. 12. 

Benedetto, Luigi Foscolo.—1I1 Cantico di 
Frate Sole. Firenze: Sansoni, 1941. 260 pp. 
L. 20. 

Bettini, P.—Le poesie. A cura e con introd. 
di B. Croce. Bari: Laterza, 1942. 173 pp. 
L. 16. 

Boito, A.—Tutti gli scritti. A cura di P. 
Nardi. Milano: Mondadori, 1942. xxxii+ 
1545 pp. L. 125. 

Caboni, A.—Antiche rime italiane tratte 
dai memoriali bolognesi. Modena: Soc. Tip. 
Modenese, 1941. 130 pp. L. 16. 

Calcaterra, C.—Nella selva del Petrarca. 
Bologna: Cappelli, 1942. 444 pp. L. 60. 

Cioffari, Vincenzo.—Spoken Italian. Basic 
Course. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1944. 432 pp. 

Contini, G.—Un anno di letteratura. Fi- 
renze: Le Monnier, 1942. 168 pp. L. 18. 

D’Amico, S.— Dramma sacro e profano. 
Roma; Tumminelli, 1942. 251 pp. L. 26. 


Fiumi, L.—Parnaso amico. Saggi su alcuni 
poeti italiani del secolo ventesimo. Genova: 
Emiliano degli Orfini, 1942. 649 pp. L. 40. 

Frattini, A—Poesia di Leopardi. Tivoli: 
Tip. “Silveria,” 1942. 79 pp. L. 8. 

Goffis, C. F—Antologia Foscoliana. Torino: 
Paravia, 1942. vii + 362 pp. L. 26. 

Leopardi, G.—‘“Il mio sistema.” A cura 
di Etrusco. Milano: Corticelli, 1942. xxii 
+ 276 pp. L. 20. 

Monteverdi, A—Testi volgari italiani dei 
primi tempi. Modena: Soc. Tip. Modenese, 
1941. 132 pp. L. 16. 

Pace, Antonio—Antonio Pucci: [1 con- 
trasto delle donne. A critical edition with 
introduction and notes. Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banta, 1944. 113 pp. (Princeton 
Dissertation. ) 


Pernicone, V.—Fra rime e novelle del 
Sacchetti. Firenze: Sansoni, 1942. viii+ 
132 pp. L. 20. 

Piccoli, V.— Vita di Dante. Milano: “La 
Prora,” 1942. 179 pp. L. 15. 

Racconti della Scapigliatura (1869-1913). 
A cura di E. Colombo e C. Linati. Milano: 
Bompiani, 1942. 430 pp. L. 30. 

Scapigliatura. Pagine di G. Rovani, C. 
Arrighi, E. Praga, I. U. Tarchetti, C. Boito, 
A. Boito, C. Dossi, G. P. Lucini. A cura di 
E. Colombo e C. Linati. Milano: Bompianl, 
1942. 430 pp. 40 tavv. L. 30. 

Sticco, M.— Lettura del Machiavelli. Mé- 
lano : “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1942. 181 pp. L. 18. 

Toffanin, G.—TIl Cinquecento. 2a ediz. 
aggiornata. Milano: F. Vallardi, 1942. xxiv 
+ 671. L. 85. 

Ugolini, F, A~Testi antichi italiani. To- 
rino: Chiantore, 1942. xv + 181 pp. L. 26. 
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Verga, G.—Le Novelle. A cura di L. e V. 
Perroni. 2° vol. Milano: Mondadori, 1942. 
528 pp. L. 25. 

Vincieri, M.—I] teatro italiano contempora- 
neo. Correnti—Problemi. Torino: Paravia, 
1942. 220 pp. L. 14. 


SPANISH 


Aguado, E. (ed.).—Don Juan Valera. 
Barcelona: Ed. Nacional, 1940. 256 pp. 

Alarcén y Ariza. — Obras completas. 
Comentario por L. Martinez Kleiser. Ma- 
drid; Eds. Fax, 1943. xxxii + 1919 pp. 

Allen, P. S. and Rodriguez, L. E.—Drake’s 
Spanish Grammar. Chicago: Drake, 1944. 
270 pp. $1.50. 

Alpern and Martel.—Spanish-English Mili- 
tary Language Manual. New York: Gregg, 
1943. vi-+ 138 pp. $1.00. 

Avigdor, A.—The Frasograf. Eng.-Sp. A 
dictionary of phrases. New York: Standard 
Editions, 1942. 302 pp. 

Barlow, Genevieve.—Escenitas de México. 
Dallas: Upshaw, 1943. 168 pp. $1.12. 


Barton and Cuneo. — Spanish Review; 
Grammar and Comp. New York: Crofts, 
1944, xii + 232 pp. $1.65. 

Bécquer, G. A—Sus mejores paginas, ed. 
J.D. Forgione. Buenos Aires: Estrada, 1941. 
264 pp. 

Blecua, J. M.—Las Flores en la Poesia 
espafiola. Madrid: Ed. Hispfnica, 1944. 268 
pp. 

—— Historia de Literatura espafiola. I y 
II. Zaragoza: Libreria General, 1943. 

—— P&jaros en la poesia espafiola. Ma- 
drid: Guerrero, 1943. 265 pp. 

Brenes, E. and Patterson, D. H.—Con- 
versemosj A first book of Sp. conversation. 
New York: Crofts, 1942. 146 pp. 

Brett, L. E—Spanish Grammar in Re- 
view. New York: Appleton-Century, 1943. 
x1+ 194 pp. $1.50. 

Calder6n.—E] Alcalde de Zalamea, ed. G. 
Espino. Zaragoza: Ebro, 1943. 134 pp- 

Canciones populares de la Edad de Oro, 
ed. Santiago Magarifios. Barcelona: Eds. 
Lauro, 1944. 476 pp- 

Castillo, Carlos.—Antologia de la litera- 
tura mexicana, con un apendice bibliografico 
de Luis Leal. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1944. xvi + 424 pp- $3.50. 

Garcia Lorca, F.—Poesfas, ed. Luciano de 
Taxonera. Madrid: Ed. Alhambra, 1944. 
211 pp. 

Giménez Caballero, E.—Lengua y literatura 
de Espafia y su imperio. I: Los origenes. 
Madrid: Ed. del autor, 1940. 

Gémez de la Serna, R.—Azorin. 


Buenos 
Aires: Ed. Losada, 1942. 243 pp- 


Géngora. — Antologia, ed. A. Marichalar. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1943. 182 pp. 

Greenfield, E. V.—An Outline of Spanish 
Grammar. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1942. 236 pp. 

Hesse, E. W.— Wartime Spanish. New 
York: Am. Bk. Co., 1942. 

Jarnés, Benjamin.—Manuel Acufia, poeta 
de su siglo. Portada de Julio Prieto. 
Mesxico: Eds. Xéchitl, 1942. 188 pp. 


Kirschenbaum, Leo.—Enrique Gaspar and 
the Social Drama in Spain. Berkeley: U. 
of Cal. Press, 1944. vii+ 108 pp. (U. of 
Cal. Pubs. in M. P., 25.) 

LaGrone, G. G.— Conversational Spanish 
for Beginners. New York: Holt, 1944. viii 
+ 219 + lv pp. $1.40. 

Lapesa Melgar, R.—Formacién e historia 
de la lengua espafiola. Madrid: E. Prieto, 
1943. 224 pp. 

Laughrin, Sister M. F.—Juan Pablo Forner 
as a Critic. Diss. Washington: Catholic U. 
Press, 1943. iv + 200 pp. 

Maeztu, Ramiro de.—Defensa de la his- 
panidad. Buenos Aires: Poblet, 1941. 319 pp. 

Mansilla, L. V.—Una excursién a los indios 
ranqueles, ed. O. H. Green. New York: 
Holt, 1944. xiv + 226 + Ixxx pp. 

Mill4s Vallicrosa, J. M. (ed.).—Historia 
del Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa. Bar- 


-celona: Castells Bonet, 1941. 92 pp. 


Navascués and Sherman.—Cartilla militar. 
Compafieros de armas. New York: Crofts, 
1942. xii + 200 pp. 

Ontafién, E. de.—Viaje y aventura de los 
escritores de Espafia. Mewico: Ed. Minerva, 
1942. 200 pp. 

Pardo Bazan, E.—Obras escogidas, ed. C. 
S4inz de Robles. Madrid: M. Aguilar, 1943. 
lxx + 1856 pp. 

Perez, R. M.—Vocabulario clasificado de 
Kalila et Digna. Chicago: U. of Chicago 
diss., 1943. viii + 283 pp. Lithotyped. 

Poema del Cid. Prosificacién moderna por 
Alfonso Reyes. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1943. 
349 pp. 

Ramboz, Ina W.—Spanish Verbs and Essen- 
tials of Grammar. Dallas: Upshaw, 1943. 
128 pp. $0.68. 

Riva Palacio, V.—Cuentecitos, retold by 
Luis Leal. Boston: Heath, 1944. iv + 58 pp. 
$0.32. 

Romero Flores, H. R.—Unamuno. Notas 
sobre la vida y la obra de un mA&ximo 
espafiol. Madrid: Samaran, 1941. 202 pp. 

Ruiz de Alarcén.—Las paredes oyen, ed. 
P. A. Ortiz. Mexico: Ed. Séneca, 1942. xlviii 
+ 195 pp. 

Russell, H. JA graded Spanish Reader. 
Boston: Ginn, 1942. xx + 266 pp. 
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Sandoval, A. de. — El Gltimo amor de 
Bécquer. Barcelona: Juventud, 1941. 
Vastus.—Diccionario enciclopédico ilustrado 
de la lengua castellana. Buenos Aires: 
Sopena Argentina, 1941. 1544 pp. 
VAzquez, Alberto—Cuentos del sur. New 


York; Longmans, Green, 1944. vii + 248 pp. 
$2.00. 


Wills, E. P.—Nuestros Vecinos. Dallas: 
Upshaw, 1943. 248 pp. $0.96. 
Son nuestros Vecinos. Ibid., 1943. 
232 pp. $0.96. 
PORTUGUESE 


Ashe, R. and Avigdor, A.— Brazilian- 
Portuguese frasograf; Eng.-Port.; a dic- 
tionary of phrases. New York: Ungar, 1944. 
200 pp. $1.50. 

Driver, D. M.— The Indian in Brazilian 
Literature. New York: Hispanic Institute, 
1942. 190 pp. 


Figueiredo, F, de.—Literatura portuguesa. 
Rio de Janeiro: Noite, 1941. 380 pp. 

Gode, Alexander.— Portuguese at sight. 
New York: Crowell, 1943. viii+ 100 pp. 
$1.50. 

Hamilton, D. L. and Fahs, N. D.—Ane- 


dotas ficeis. New York: Oxford U. Press, 
1942. 56 pp. 


Poesia gallega medioeval de los siglos XII 
al XV. Buenos Aires: Col. Dorna, 1941. 
216 pp. 


Reno, M. F.—Portuguese, a Handbook of 
Brazilian Conversation. Chicago: Wilcox & 
Follett, 1944. xiv + 234 pp. $1.00. 

Simoes de Castro.—Catilogo de manu- 
scritos, ed. L. de Castro. Coimbra: Tip. da 
Atlantida, 1940. xxxi + 258 pp. 


RUMANIAN 


Densusianu, Ovide.—Histoire de la langue 
roumaine. Bucharest: Inst. de Linguistic’ 
romani, 1943. 71 pp. 


Iordan, Iorgu.— Limba romin& actuali o 
gramatica a “Greselilor.” Iasi: A. A. Terek, 
1943. 557 pp. 

Rosetti, Al. — Istoria Limbii romane. un, 
Il, Iv. Bucharest: Fundatia regali pentru 
literatura gi arti, 1943. 156 + 140 + 121 pp. 
Le Mot, esquisse d’une théorie générale. 
Bucharest : Inst. de Ling. rom., 1943. 49 pp. 

Seidel, Eugen—Das Wesen der Phonologie. 


Bucharest: Inst. de Linguistic’ romani, 
1943. 83 pp. 


RUSSIAN 


Andreev, L. N.—Love Thy Neighbor, ed. 
A. Kaun and O. Maslenikov. Berkeley: U. 
of Calif., 1943. 26 pp. $0.65 


xvi 


Bowra, C. M.—Book of Russian Verse, tr. 
into English. Toronto: Macmillan, 1943. 
xx + 127 pp. $2.75. 

Chekhov, A. P.—Selections of Humorous 
Stories, ed. David Bondar. New York: Pit- 
man, 1943. 82 pp. $0.95. 

Stories, ed. A. Kaun and O. Maslenikov. 
Berkeley: U. of Calif., 1943. 59 pp. $1.00. 

Cornford, F. and Salaman, E. S.—Poems 
from the Russian. London: Faber, 1943. 78 
pp. 3/6. 

Fourman, M.— Teach Yourself Russian, 
London: English Universities, 1943. xii+ 
276 pp. 3/-. 

Gangulee, N.— Russian Horizon: an an- 
thology; foreword by H. G. Welles. Lon- 
don: G. Allen, 1943. 278 pp. 8/6. 

Grierson, Philip.—Books on Soviet Russia, 
1917-42; a bibliog. and a guide to reading. 
London : Methuen, 1943. xiv + 354 pp. 12/6. 

Guerney, B. G.—Treasury of Russian Lit- 
erature. New York: Vanguard, 1943. xx + 
1048 pp. $4.50. 

Kany, C. E. and Kaun, A.—Elementary 
Russian Conversation. Boston: Heath, 1944. 
xii + 76 pp. 

Noyes, G. R. and Patrick, G. Z—An Ele- 
mentary Guide to Russian Pronunciation. 
New York: Pitman, 1944. 48 pp. $0.85. 

O’Brien, M. A—New English-Russian and 
Russian-English Dictionary. 2 v. New York: 
Dover, 1944. 344 + 366 pp. $1.98. 

Segal, Louis.—Russian Reader. New York: 
Stechert, 1943. 94 pp. $1.50. 
Eng.-Russian Word and Phrase Book. 
London: Transatlantic, 1943. 100 pp. $1.25. 

Shelley, Gerard. — Modern Poems from 
Russia. New York: Norton, 1942. 93 pp. 
$2.00. 

Snow, Chatles—Writers and Readers in 
the Soviet Union. London: Russia Today 
Soc., 1944. 28 pp. 64d. 

Sommer, F. E.— Essentials of Modern 
Russian. New York: Ungar, 1944. 64 pp. 
$1.00. 

Struve, Gleb.—Twenty-five Years of Soviet 
Russian Literature. Rev. ed. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1944. 348 pp. 15/-. 

Walshe, M. 0’C.—Russian for the Services. 
London: Transatlantic, 1943. $1.35. 

Williams, A. M.— Russian Made Easy. 
London: Transatlantic, 1944. 40 pp. $0.50. 


GENERAL 


Dablon, Claude. — Le Verger. Roman. 
Montreal: Le Messager canadien, 1943. 203 
pp- $0.75. 

Koht, H. and Skard, S.— The Voice of 
Norway. New York: Columbia U. Press, 
1944, xii+ 313 pp. $3.50. 
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WORDS 


Ww. CABELL GREET 


A timely, authoritative guide to the pronunciation of names in 
_ the news, this revised and enlarged edition of Professor Greet’s 
WAR WORDS contains more than 12,000 entries. Developed. - 
for the use of speakers on the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
this dictionary has been welcomed by teachers, librarians, public 
speakers, and. other live-minded i who read the news and 
talk about it. | : $3.00 


GEORGE HENRY CALVERT 


American Literary Pioneer 


IDA G. EVERSON 


Students of American literature and history and German- 
American cultural relations will find much of value in this first 
full-length biography of one of America’s minor men of letters, 
a pioneer in the introduction of translations of German literature 


in this country. $3.75 = 
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A New, Up-to-date, Cultural Grammar for 
Next Fall’s Classes 


HILLS, FORD, COUTINHO & MOFEATT’S 


PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR, Rev. 


Not only a revision but a complete rewriting of the 
Portuguese grammar that has been the leading standard 
during recent years. It provides thorough grammatical 
training with lessons centered about topics of cultural, 
historical, or current interest. The text gives students a 
background knowledge of Brazilian realia as a first prepa- 
ration for actual contact with the people of Brazil. The 
last part of the book gives modern instruction in correct 
letter-writing, both personal and business. 


Forty-nine lessons and ten reviews. Extensive drill ow forms 
and pronunciation with chief emphasis on Brazilian usage. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGG ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON © 


SPEAKING SPANISH 


CARL AND ANNEMARIE TYRE 


Now in production and scheduled for early fall publication, a 
comprehensive.conversation manual of living Spanish. Notable 
for its completeness, and for its adaptability to both inter 
mediate and semi-advanced college courses. 


H OLT 257 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
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